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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Smtenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as a basis for the text. 
Any preference of one to the other, and any im- 
portant deviation from both, have been indicated. 
An abridged account of the manusciipts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first volume. 
No attempt has been made to furnish either a 
diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. For 
these, the reader must be referred to the major edition 
of Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846) or to the new text 
of the Lives by Lindskog and Ziegler (Teubner). In 
the present edition, the reading which follows the 
colon in the brief critical notes is that of the Teubner 
Sintenis, and also, unless stated in the note, that of 
the Tauchnitz Bekker. 


In May, 1920, Professor Perrin put the finishing 
touches upon the eleventh and last volume of this 
series of the Lives of Plutarch for the “ Loeb Clas- 
sical Library,” a task which he had undertaken nine 
years before. On August 31, 1920, he died after a 
brief illness, having nearly completed his seventy- 
third year. During the nine years, of which he 
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devoted the leisme houis to the tianslation of his 
favourite author, the very magnitude of the task, 
and the inspuation of the hope that he might leave 
behind him a veision of the Lives that would make 
the famous men of ancient Gieece and Rome, so 
wondeifully depicted by the gieat biogiapher, as 
familiai to the neat generation as they we.e to the 
youth in his own boyhood, seemed to sustun and 
strengthen Ins powers The wide and disciimunating 
experience with modein men of action which the 
tianslato: possessed, combined with the classical 
lustoian’s special knowledge of the times which he 
was called upon to inte:pret after Plutarch, an 
autho: whom he had studied with sympathetic in- 
terest for many yeals, gave Piofesso: Peiiin peculiar 
qualifications foi the task, and the Enghsh-speaking 
wold alieady knows with what emment success he 
achieved it 

The Amencan Edito., who had been called in 
constant consultation by Piofesso: Peiiin duimg the 
progress of the wok, has by the wish of Ins family 
undeitaken to see the present and final volume 
thiough the press Volume XI, which will contain 
an extensive General Index, will, 1t 1s hoped, be 


published in 1922 
THE EDITORS 
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ATIZ KAI KAEOMENH2 


ATIS 


I Ov« atoras tives o8d5é hadrdws ouyKeto bar 
mpos TOVs hirodd£ovs Urrovoodar Tov éri TH “[Etove 

a “~ f 
poOov, ws 89 AaBovts THY vehédyy avi THs” Hpas 
xa tov Kevratpwrv ottas yevouévwv Kal yap 

Ky ps > a ef 30 / ‘ A / 
otro. THS aperhs waomep eloorAM Tivi TH SoEN 

, ION 3 \ 293 e / 

cuvovTes, ovdey etAtKpivés OS wpoNoryNMEvoY, 
GANA vba Kab pLKTa TOANA TpAaTTOVOLW, AAXroTE 
ddANas hopas hepopevos, Cros cal wdGeow éra- 
xorovbodvres, Sirep of Yopoxréous Boriipes én 
TOV TOLMVLOY A€yovoLy: 


, \ bg / f 
TovTols yap bytes Seorrotat SovrAEvopuer, 
Kal TOVS avayKn Kal cLoTeOVTOV KrUELD. 


Sep adANOGs ot mpos ériOupias byA@Y Kal opLas 
moNsTevouevos mdoxovol, SovAEvovTes Kal aKo- 
Aovbobvtes iva Snpaywyol cab dpyovres dvoud- 
Covrar. Kabdrep yap ot mpwpels ta Eumpoo ev 
Tpoop@pevor TOY KUBepyvnTaY apopwat Tpds éxel- 
VOUS Kal TO TpoTTacaouevon UT exelveV TOLOUGLY, 
obras ol ToduTevdouevor Kal mpds Sokav opadvres 
dmnpérar pev TOY TONAOY.ciow, dvopa Sé apyov- 
Tov &xouoL, 
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AGIS 


I. Nor without rhyme or reason 1s the supposition 
of some writers that the tale about Ixion—how it 
was the cloud that he embraced instead of Hera 
and begat from thence the Centaurs—has an appli- 
cation to lovers of glory. For such men, consorting 
with glory, which we may call an image of virtue, 
produce nothing that is genuime and of true hneage, 
but much that is bastard and monstrous, being swept 
now along one course and now along another in 
their attempts to satisfy desire and passion. The 
herdsmen of Sophocles say, in speaking of their 
flocks :— 


“Of these, indeed, though masters, we are yet the 
slaves, 

And to them we must listen even though they’re 
dumb.” 


And this, in truth, 1s the experience of public men 
who act in conformity with the desires and impulses 
of multitudes, making themselves attendants and 
slaves in order that they may be called popular 
leaders and rulers. For just as a ship’s lookout, 
who sees what lies ahead before the ship’s captain 
does, nevertheless turns to him for orders and does 
what he ordains, so the public man whose eyes are 
fixed on glory is a servant of the multitude, although 
he has the name of ruler. 

1 Probably in the lost ‘‘ Poimenes,” or Shepherds (Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag.*, p. 249). 
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II. ‘O pév yap amrnxpsBwpévos Kai rerelos 
ayabos ovd adv drws doFns SéorTo, TARY bon 
madpoooy émt tas mpdkes dud trod merreverOar? 
Sidwot véw Oé Ere dvte kal diroriwm Soréov amo 
Tov KaXoV épyav Kal dd& Te KadAwTIicacOaL 
Kal Koum@daat. uopevat yap év Tots THALKOUTOLS 
ai dperal kat Bractdvoveat TO Te KaTOPGOUpEvor, 
&s dnot Qeddpactos, éxBeBacodvrat rots éraivors, 
kal rd Nourov avEovra: pera hpovimatos érai- 
popevat 7d é dyav TravtTayod wey ériodanrés, 
év 58 Talis wodTiKais piroTipiass OAEOpiov: éxdé- 
pet yap eis paviay kal wapadpoctynv braO pov 
éfovalas peydrns émrtdaBopévous, Grav py TO 
Kadov évdo£or eivat OéXwo, AN dyabov jyOvTar 
TO évookoy civat. Smep* oby Paxiwv wpos ’Avti- 
matpov afiodvrad Te Tap avTod TaY py) KaXaDV 
“Ou dvvacast,” eimev, “dua kat dirty Paxiovt 
xphcbar Kal Kodaxt,” robTo hextéov %) buordy 7 
ToUT@ mpos Tos ToAAOUS: “Od SivacGe Tov 
avroy éyew Kal dpxovra Kat axdrov0ov” érrei 
ovpBaive. ye Kal otws Td Tod SpdKovTos, ov 
dycw 6 pv0os THY ovpay TH KEparH ocracidcacay 
aétoby jryelcOar mapa pépos Kalb wn ba wavTos 
axorovbeiy éxeivn, AaBodoay Se tH tryepoviay 
abTyY TE KAKOS arrahraTTeW dvoia topevoméerny 
Kal Thy Keharny catakaivery, ruprois Kal Kaots 
péperiy avayxalouévny Tapa diow recat. 
TOUTO TOAAOUS THY TpOS YapLY aTaVTA TWEeTTONTEV- 
pévov ope@pev wemovOoras: éEapticavres yao 

£ 314 rod w , Coraes, Bekker, and Ziegler, afte: Bryan at 


dik TOD 3 
° Srep Blass and Ziegler (with SE pm) deep. 
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I]. The man, indeed, whose goodness is complete 
and perfect will have no need at all of glory, except so 
far as glory gives him access to achievement by reason 
of the confidence men have in him; but a man who 
is still young and is fond of honours may be allowed 
to plume and exalt himself somewhat even upon 
glory, provided that glory is the outcome of noble 
deeds. For the virtues, which are incipient and 
budding in the young, are confirmed in their proper 
development, as Theophrastus says, by the praises ot 
men, and complete their growth under the incentive 
of pride. But excess is everywhere harmful, and in 
the case of men who cherish political ambitions, it is 
deadly ; for it sweeps them away into manifest folly 
and madness as they grasp after great power, when 
they refuse to regard what is honourable as glorious, 
but consider that what 1s glorious is good. There- 
fore, what Phocion said to Antipater, who demanded 
from him some dishonourable service, “ Thou canst 
not have Phocion as thy friend and at the same time 
thy flatterer,” this, or something akin to this, must 
be said to the multitude: “Ye cannot have the 
same man as your ruler and your slave.” Since in 
this case also one certainly can apply the fable of the 
serpent whose tail rebelled against its head and 
demanded the right to lead in turn instead of always 
following ; so it took the lead, and by the folly of its 
progress got itself into mischief and lacerated the 
head, which was compelled, contrary to nature, to 
follow a part that had neither eyes nor ears. Thuis, 
as we see, has been the experience of many of the 
men whose whole political activity is directed towards 
the winning of popular favour; they made them- 
selves dependent on the multitude, which is borne 
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atrovs dydwv exh hepopévav or dvaraBetv 
Yorepov ovr éemiotioas thy atakiay édurvynOnaav. 

Tadra &€ iv eis Thy mapa TOV TONY Ookay 
2 a“ > a 3 / ¢ , ¥ f 
émrnrGev eitrety évvoroaciv nArAtKny exer SUvapsy 
éx trav TiBepio nat Taiw rots Tpdyxots cuprre- 
covray, ods KdANGTA pev hivTas, KddArmLaTA Se 

f , \ A - e , 
TpadevTas, KaNALoTyY O€ THs woNTELas UToGectv 
AaBovras, atr@drecev ovy oiTws emiOvpia SdEns 
of e , 3 / 9 / > 
dpetpos, ws PoBos adokias ek mpoddcews ovK 
dyevvors TepuKkas peyaddny yap evvolay Tpoethy- 
pores Tapa TaY TOMTOY joxtvOncaYy éyKaTAaX- 
melv BaTTED YPEOS* ApLAN@pevol O deb TorALTEvpacL 
Xpnorois Tas Temas UTrepBdrrco Gan, Kab TiL@pLevot 
parrov é€& ay érodrrevovro Keyapiopévas, Kal 
TovUTov Tov TpoToY ion PidoTynia pos Te TOV 
SHuov Eautovs Kal Tov Ofwov pds éauToUs éxxav- 
3 e / / > @ > ?, 3 

cavtes, EXaBov anpdyevos. Tpayudtev év ols ovKéeT 
+ \ 3 “ f > \ > + ‘ 4 
qv TO émipeivar Kandov, aiaxpov & On TO Tadt- 
cacbat 

Tatra pev ody émixpiwels adtos ex THs Senyr}- 

/ \ > a \ ‘¢) 
cews' TrapaBarwouer d¢ avtots Aaxwvixdn Cetryos 
Snpayoyav, "Agi kat Kreopévnv rods Bacireis. 
\ A mn 

Kat yap obtas Tov Sijuov abfovres, date éxeivos, 
Kal qwonrelay Kadnv Kai Sixalay ékdeXourviay 
TOMY Xpovoy avarauSdvorTes, dpoiws amnyOd- 
voto Trois Suvatois pt Bovrouévors ddeivat rhv 
cuvndn mreovetiay adergoi pev ody ode Foav 
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about at random, and then could neither recover 
themselves nor put a stop to the progress of 
disorder. 

These remarks upon the glory which comes from 
the favour of the multitude I have been led to make 
because I was reminded of its great influence by the 
fortunes of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. They 
were men of most generous natures, and had a most 
generous rearing, and adopted most generous political 
principles; and yet they were ruined, I will not say 
by an immoderate desire for glory, but rather by a 
fear of losing it. And this fear had no unworthy 
origin. For after they had enjoyed great kindness 
from their fellow citizens, they were ashamed to 
leave it unpaid, like a debt of money; and so they 
were forever striving by the excellence of their 
political services to surpass the honours conferred 
upon them, and were honoured all the more in 
consequence of their grateful political services. In 
this way, after kindling an equal ardour in themselves 
towards the people and in the people towards them- 
selves, they engaged in enterprises wherein, though 
they knew it not, it was no longer honourable for 
them to persist, and already disgraceful for them 
to stop 

As to this matter, however, my reader will judge 
for himself from my narrative ; and I shall compare 
with the Gracchi a pair of popular leaders in Sparta, 
Agis and Cleomenes the kings. For these also tried 
to exalt the people, just as the Gracchi did, and tried 
to restore an honourable and just civil polity which 
had lapsed for a long time ; and like the Gracchi they 
incurred the hatred of the nobles, who were unwilling 
to relax their wonted greed. It is true that the 
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GANjrwv of Adkwves, cuyyevots 5é kal aderdis 
favto motTelas, dpynv ToradTyy NaBovTes 

III "Evel wrapeccedv wpatov eis thy modw 
apyupou Kal ypuvaot CiAos, Kal cuvnxorovOnce TOU 
wAOUTOU TH Mev KTH TAGOVEELA Kal pLKpOrOYia 
TH Oe Xpnoe Kal atrohavce Tpudn Kal parakia 
Kal TONUTEAELA, TOV TAELTTODV e&eTecEV 7) UTAPTH 
KaNOV, Kal TaTewa TpaTtrovcea Tap détayv Sueré- 
EL MEXPL TOY ypovoyv Eéxeivayv év ols "Ayis Kat 
Aewvidas éBacirevov, “Ayis pev Evpuravridys 
kat Evéapioa mais, Extos amd ’“Aynotrdov tod 
SiaBdvros eis tHv Aciay kal péytorov “EXAjvev 
Suvndévtos Hv yap ’Aynoindou pev ’Apyidapos 
6 wept Mavduprov ris “Itarias bro Meooariowy 
anolavev, Apyidduouv 5é mpecBurepos pev vids 
> > / ’ ¢ W e \ 
Avis, Evdapidas 6& vewrepos, 85, “Aedes tard 
"Avriumdtpov mepi Meydanv woduw avarpebévtos 
atéxvov, THY Bacirelay oye, TovTov 8é ’Apyi- 
Samos, Apyidduou 5é Erepos Kidapidas, Eidapida 
5é "Ayuis, wept ob rade yéypamtar: Aewvidas &é 
6 KrXeovdpou tis pev éErépas oixias Hv “Ayiddys, 
dydo00s 6& amo Wavcaviov trod viencavros év 
Tvaratais poadyn Mapoomov. Tavoavias yap 
viev éoye Therotovanra, Wreoravaé 8 Wav- 
caviav, ob duyovtos eis Teyéav é« Aaxedatuovos 
v4 4 eA 3 4 > f 
& Te wpeaBurepos vios “Aynotmorus éRactrevce 
kal TouTou TedeuTHoaVTOS aréxvou KreduBporos 
o vewrepos. éx 66 KnreopuSporov wddwv adAdos 
"Aynoitons Av Kal Kreopévns, ov ’Aynolrods 
pev ovTe Hoke Troduv yxpdvov ovTe Traidas eae, 
Krconevns 5¢ Bactrevoas peta “Aynaimody tov 
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Spartans were not brothers; still, they adopted 
political courses which were kindred and brother to 
one another. The occasion was as follows. 

III. When once the love of silver and gold had 
erept into the city, closely followed by greed and par- 
simony in the acquisition of wealth and by luxury, 
effeminacy, and extravagance in the use and enjoy- 
ment of 1t, Sparta fell away from most of her noble 
traits, and continued in a low estate that was unworthy 
of her down to the times when Agis and Leonidas 
were kings. Agis was of the Eurypontid royal house, 
a son of Eudamidas, and the sixth in descent from 
the Agesilaus who crossed into Asia and became the 
most powerful Greek of his time. For Agesilaus had 
a son Archidamus, who was slain by the Messapians 
at Mandurium in Italy+; Archidamus had an elder 
son Agis, and a younger son Eudamidas, who, after 
Agis was slain by Antipater at Megalopolis ? leaving 
no issue, became king; Eudamidas was succeeded 
by Archidamus, Archidamus by another Eudamidas, 
and Eudamidas by Agis,? the subject of this Life. 
Leonidas, on the other hand, the son of Cleonymus, 
was of the other royal house, the Agiad, and was 
eighth in descent from the Pausanias who defeated 
Mardonius at Plataea. For Pausanias had a son 
Pleistoanax, and Pleistoanax a son Pausanias, upon 
whose exile and flight from Sparta to Tegea* his 
elder son Agesipolis became king; Agesipolis, dying 
without issue, was succeeded by a younger brother 
Cleombrotus, and Cleombrotus, in turn, had two 
sons, Agesipolis and Cleomenes, of whom Agesipolis 
reigned only a short time and left no sons, while 
Cleomenes, who became king after him, lived to 


1 In 338 BC 2 In 330 8.c. 8 In 244 3.0. 
4In395Bc. See the Lysander, xxx. I. 
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; A ta 9 / ” a“ 
pev mperButepoy Tay vidv “Axporaroyv ére fav 
améPanre, vedrepov 66 Kreavupov carérutrev, bs 
ove éBacirevoev, GAN “Apevs viwvos dv Knreo- 

/ 3 ? ? ef wv \ a 
pévous, “Axporatou & vids: "Apews 8 mrecovTos 
mept Kopwov vids ay Axpotaros tiv Bacthelav 
Katéoyer aréGave 6€ Kal odtos nrrndels wayn 

\ f / c \> / a / 
mept Meyadny modu vTd Aptotodéypov Tov Tupday- 
VOU, KATANITIOY eYKULOVA THY yuVatha  TTaLldtov 
6é dppevos yevouevov Aewvidas 6 KXewvdmou thv 
émitpomny éaoyev, eita mpi ev HruKia yevér Oat 
TéAEuTHCAVTOS, OUTWS els aUTOV n Bactrela TreEpE- 
HrOev ob mavu Tots ToNiTats evdpyooToy dvTa 
Kalm@ep yap éyKexAtKoTwr On TH StapOopa tod 
TOMTEVLATOS O“AXOS aIravTwv, hy tis dv TA 
Acwvida Tdv Tatp@ov émidarns éxdcairnots, dre 

\ f 3 la ‘\ ? > ad 
87) Xpovov NALVONMEVO TONY ev avhais gar pamt- 
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lose his elder son Acrotatus, but left behind him 
a younger son Cleonymus; Cleonymus, however, did 
not come to the throne, but Areus,! who was a 
nephew of Cleomenes and son of Acrotatus; Areus 
fell in battle at Corinth,? and his son Acrotatus came 
to the throne; Acrotatus also was defeated and 
slain at Megalopolis, by the tyrant Aristodemus, 
leaving his wife with child; and after she had given 
birth to a son, Leonidas the son of Cleonymus was 
made the child’s guardian. But the young king 
died before reaching manhood, and the kingship 
therefore devolved upon Leonidas,? who was al- 
together unacceptable to the people. For although 
the destruction of the constitution had already led 
toa general decline in manners, there was in Leoni- 
das a very marked departure from the traditions of 
his country, since for a Jong time he had frequented 
oriental courts and had been a servile follower of 
Seleucus, and now sought to transfer the pride and 
pomp which prevailed abroad into Hellenic relations 
and a constitutional government, where they were 
out of place. 

IV. Agis, on the contrary, far surpassed in native 
excellence and in loftiness of spirit not only Leonidas, 
but almost all the kings who had followed the great 
Agesilaus. Therefore, even before he had reached 
his twentieth year, and although he had been reared 
amid the wealth and luxury of women, namely, his 
mother Agesistrata and his grandmother Archidamia 
(who were the richest people in Sparta), he at once 
set his face against pleasures. He put away from 
his person the adornments which were thought to 

1 See the Pyrrhus, xxvi. 8 ff, 
2 In 265 B.c., in battle with Antigonus Gonatas. 
3 About 2356 Bc 
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befit the grace of his figure, laid aside and avoided 
every extravagance, prided himself on his short 
Spartan cloak, observed sedulously the Spartan 
customs in his meals and baths and general ways 
of living, and declared that he did not want the 
royal power at all unless by means of it he could 
restore the ancient laws and discipline. 

V. And here I may say that the Lacedaemonian 
state began to suffer distemper and corruption soon 
after its subversion of the Athenian supremacy filled 
it with gold and silver. However, since the number 
of families instituted by Lycurgus! was still pre- 
served in the transmission of estates, and father left 
to son his inheritance, to some extent the con- 
tinuance of this order and equality sustained the 
state in spite of its errors in other respects. But 
when a certain powerful man came to be ephor who 
was headstrong and of a violent temper, Epitadeus 
by name, he had a quarrel with his son,-and in- 
troduced a law permitting a man during his lifetime 
to give his estate and allotment to any one he 
wished, or in his will and testament so to leave it. 
This man, then, satisfied a private grudge of his 
own in introducing the law; but his fellow citizens 
welcomed the law out of greed, made it valid, and 
so destroyed the most excellent of institutions. For 
the men of power and influence at once began to 
acquire estates without scruple, ejecting the rightful 
heirs from their inheritances; and speedily the 
wealth of the state streamed into the hands of a few 
men, and poverty became the general rule, bringing 
in its train lack of leisure for noble pursuits and oceu- 
pations unworthy of freemen, along with envy and 


1 See the Lycurgus, viii. f. 
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hatred towards the men of property. Thus there were 
left of the old Spartan families not more than seven 
hundred, and of these there were perhaps a hundred 
who possessed land and allotment; while the ordin- 
ary throng, without resources and without civic 
rights, lived in enforced idleness, showing no zeal or 
energy in warding off foreign wars, but ever watching 
for some opportunity to subvert and change affairs at 
home 

VI. Agis, therefore, thinking it a noble achieve- 
ment, as it was, to equalize and restore to full 
numbers the body of citizens, began to sound the 
inclinations of people. The young men, as he found, 
quickly and beyond his expectations gave ear to 
him, and stripped themselves for the contest in 
behalf of virtue, like him casting aside their old 
ways of living as worn-out garments in order to 
attain liberty. But most of the older men, since 
they were now far gone in corruption, feared and 
shuddered at the name of Lycurgus as if they had 
run away from their master and were bemg led 
back to him, and they upbraided Agis for bewail- 
ing the present state of affairs and yearning after 
the ancient dignity of Sparta. Lysander, how- 
ever, the son of Libys, Mandrocleidas the son of 
Ecphanes, as well as Agesilaus, approved of the king’s 
aspirations and supported him in them. Lysander 
was in the highest repute among the citizens, and 
Mandrocleidas was the ablest Greek of his time in 
setting schemes on foot, and his sagacity and craft 
were mingled with daring; Agesilaus, who was the 
king’s uncle on his mother’s side, and a powerful 
orator, though otherwise effeminate and avaricious, 
was openly urged on and encouraged by his son 
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Hippomedon, who had won fair fame in many wars, 
and had great influence because he stood in favour 
with the young men. But what really induced 
Agesilaus to take part in the king’s enterprise was 
the multitude of his debts, of which he hoped to rid 
himself by changing the constitution As soon, then, 
as Agis had won over Agesilaus, he straightway 
sought with the aid of his uncle to persuade his 
mother, who was a sister of Agesilaus, and owing to 
the multitude of her retainers, friends, and debtors, 
had great influence m the state and took a large 
part in public affais 

VII. When she heard her son's plea, she was at 
first amazed, and tried to stop the young man from 
attempting what she thought was neither possible 
nor profitable; but Agesilaus tried to show her that 
the king’s project would be feasible and 1ts accom- 
plishment advantageous, and the king himself 
besought his mother to contribute her wealth for the 
advancement of his ambition and glory. For in the 
matter of property, he said, he could not equal the 
other kings (since the servants and slaves of the 
satraps and overseers of Ptolemy and Seleucus had 
larger possessions than all the kings of Sparta put 
together); but if in self-restraint, simplicity, and 
magnanimity he should surpass their luaury, and 
thereby establish equality and community of posses- 
sion among his citizens, he would win the name and 
fame of a really great king. The women, lifted up by 
the young man’s high ambition, were so changed in 
their purposes, and possessed, as 1t were, by so great 
an inspiration to take the noble course, that they 
joined in urging and hastening on the projects of 
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Agis, sent for their friends among the men and 
invited them to help, and held conference with the 
women besides, since they were well aware that the 
men of Sparta were always obedient to their wives, 
and allowed them to meddle in public affairs more 
than they themselves were allowed to meddle in 
domestic concerns 

Now, at this time the greater part of the wealth of 
Sparta was in the hands of the women, and this made 
the work of Agis a grievous and difficult one. For 
the women were opposed to it, not only because they 
would be stripped of the luxury which, in the general 
lack of higher culture, made their lives seem happy, 
but also because they saw that the honour and in- 
fluence which they enjoyed in consequence of their 
wealth would be cut off. So they had recourse to 
Leonidas, and besought him, since he was an older 
man, to withstand Agis and hinder what he was trying 
to accomplish. Leonidas, accordingly, was desirous ot 
aiding the rich, but he feared the people, who were 
eager for a revolution. .He therefore made no open 
opposition to Agis, but secretly sought to damage his 
undertaking and bring it to nought by slandering 
him to the chief magistrates, declaring that he was 
purchasing a tyranny by offering to the poor the 
property of the rich, and by distribution of land and 
remission of debts was buying a large body-guard for 
himself, not many citizens for Sparta. 

VIII. However, Agis procured Lysander’s election 
as ephor, and at once employed him to introduce a 
bill into the sepate,! the chief provisions of which 
were that debtors should be relieved of their debts, 
and that the land should be divided up, that which 
lay between the water-course at Pellene and Taygetus, 

1 About 243 Bc. 19 
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Malea, and Sellasia, mto forty-five hundred lots, and 
that which lay outside this into fifteen thousand ; 
that this larger land should be apportioned among 
those of the provincials who were capable of bearing 
arms, and the smalleramong the genuine Spartans: 
that the number of these Spartans should be fillea 
up from the provincials and foreigners who had 
received the rearing of freemen and were, besides, of 
vigorous bodies and in the prime of life; and that these 
should be formed into fifteen public messes by four 
hundreds and two hundreds, and should practise the 
inode of life which the ancient Spartans had follow ed 

IX. The “rhetra’’ was introduced in the senate, 
and the senators were divided m opimon. Lysander 
therefore called together a general assembly and 
discussed the matter himself with the citizens, and 
Mandrocleidas and Agesilaus begged them not to 
suffer the insolent opposition of a few to blind them 
to the prostration of Sparta’s dignity, but to call to 
mind the earlier oracles which bade them beware of 
the love of riches as a fatal thing for Sparta, as well 
as the oracles which had lately been brought to them 
from Pasiphae. 

Now there was a temple of Pasiphae at Thalamae, 
and her oracle there was held in honour Some say 
that Pasiphae was one of the daughteis of Atlas, and 
the mother of Ammon by Zeus, and some that Cas- 
sandra the daughter of Priam died at Thalamae, and 
was called Pasiphae because she declared her oracles 
to all, Phylarchus, however, says that she was a 
daughter of Amyclas, Daphne by name, and that, 
fleeing the embraces of Apollo, she was changed into 
the tree of like name, after which she was honoured 
by the god with the gift of prophetic power. Be 
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this asit may, it was now said that the oracles 
brought from this goddess ordained that all Spartans 
should be on an equality according to the onmginal 
law made by Lycurgus. And finally, King Agis came 
forward and after a brief discourse said that he offered 
very large contributions to the constitutions which 
he was trying to establish; for in the first place he 
put into the common stock his own estate, which 
included extensive tillage and pasture, and apart from 
this six hundred talents in money ; and, besides, his 
mother and his grandmother did hkewise, together 
with their relatives and friends, and they were 
the wealthiest among the Spartans. 

X. The people, accordingly, were filled with 
amazement at the magnanimity of the young man, 
and were delighted, feelmg that after a lapse of 
nearly two hundred years a king had appeared who was 
worthy of Sparta; but Leonidas, now more than ever, 
strove in opposition. For he reasoned that he would 
be compelled to do as Agis had done, and that he 
would not get the same gratitude for it among the citi- 
zens, but that if all the rich alike made their property 
a part of the common fund, the honour for it would 
be given to him alone who had led the way. He 
therefore asked Agis if he thought that Lycurgus 
had shown himself a just and worthy man, and when 
Agis said that he did, ‘‘ When, then,” said Leonidas, 
“did Lycurgus either grant abolition of debts or 
admit foreigners into citizenship—a m+n who held 
that the state was in no healthy way at all if it did 
not practise expulsion of foreigners ? ” 

But Agis replied that he was not astonished to find 
Leonidas, who had been reared in foreign lands and 
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had children by an oriental marriage, ignorant that 
Lycurgus had banished from the state debts and 
loans along with comed money, and that foreigners 
in the cities were held by him in less displeasure 
than men to whom the Spartan practices and ways 
of lhving were not congemial, these, indeed, he 
sought to drive away, not because he was hostile to 
thei persons, but because he feaied lest their hves 
and manners should contaminate the citizens, and 
breed in them a love of luxury, effemmacy, and 
greed; for certainly Terpander and Thales and 
Pherecydes* were foreigners, and yet, because the 
teachings of their songs and philosophy always ac- 
corded with those of Lycurgus, they were held in 
surpassing honour at Sparta “Thou praisest 
Eictrepes,” said Agis, “who, as ephor, cut out with 
an edze two of the nine lute-strings of Phrynis the 
musician, and likewise the magistrates in the time of 
Timotheus, who did the same thing in their turn, but 
thou blamest me for trying to remove luxury, extra- 
vagance, and ostentation from Sparta, as if those 
magistrates also were not on the watch to prevent 
the pompous and superfluous in music from making 
such advances here that the consequent excess and 
discord in lives and manners would render the state 
dissonant and incongruous.’ 

XI After this, the common people took sides with 
Agis, but the men of wealth entreated Leonidas not 
to abandon them. And by prayers and arguments 
with the senators, whose power lay 1n their privilege 
of presenting all measures to the people, they so far 
prevailed that bya single vote the proposed rhetra was 
rejected. Lysander, however, who was still ephor, 
set on foot an indictment of Leonidas by virtue of 
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an ancient law which forbade any descendant ot 
Heracles to beget children by a foreign woman, and 
ordained that anyone who left Sparta to settle among 
foreigners should be put to death.’ After instructing 
others to spread these charges against Leonidas, he 
himself, with his colleagues, proceeded to observe 
the traditional sign from heaven. 

This 1s observed as follows. Every ninth year the 
ephors select a clear and moonless night, and in silent 
session watch the face of the heavens. If, then, a 
star shoots across the sky, they decide that their 
kings have transgressed in thew dealings with the 
gods, and suspend them from their office, until an 
oracle from Delphi or Olympia comes to the succour 
of the kings thus found guilty. 

This sign Lysander now declared had been given 
him, and indicted Leonidas, and produced witnesses 
showing that he was the father of two children by a 
woman of Asia who had been given him to wife by 
one of the lieutenants of Seleucus; and that owing 
to the woman’s dislike and hatred of him he had 
come back home against his own wishes, where he 
had assumed the royal dignity, to which there was 
then no direct successor. Besides bringing this 
indictment, Lysander tried to persuade Cleombrotus 
to lay claim to the royal dignity. Cleombrotus was 
a son-in-law of Leonidas, and one of the royal line. 
Leonidas, accordingly, took fright, and fled as a sup- 
pliant to the temple of Athena of the Brazen House. 
His daughter also forsook Cleombrotus and became 
a supphant with her father. When Leonidas was 
summoned to his trial and did not appear, he was 


2 Plutarch here merges two separate laws. Cf. the Dycur- 
gus, xxvu 3, 
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deposed, and Cleombrotus was made king in his 
place.! 

XII, At this point, Lysander’s term expired and 
he went out of office. The new board of ephors 
encouraged Leonidas to leave his suppliant’s asylum, 
and brought an indictment agaist Lysander and 
Mandrocleidas for violating the law in proposing an 
abolition of debts and a distribution of land. Thus put 
in legal peril, Lysander and Mandrocleidas persuaded 
the two kings to act together and disregard the 
edicts of the ephors; for that board of magistrates, 
they said, derived its power from dissension between 
the two kings, by giving their vote to the king who 
offered the better advice, whenever the other was at 
variance with the public good; but when the two kings 
were in accord, their power was indissoluble, and it 
would be unlawful for the ephors to contend against 
them, although when the kings were in contention 
with one another it was the privilege of the ephors 
to act as arbiters between them, but not to interfere 
when they were of one mind. Persuaded by these 
arguments, both the kings went with their friends 
into the market place, removed the ephors from their 
seats, and appointed others in their stead, one of 
whom was Agesilaus.2, Then they armed a large 
body of young men and set free all who were in 
prison, thus striking fear into their opponents, who 
thought they would put many of them to death. No 
one, however, lost his life at their hands; on the 
contrary, when Agis learned that Agesilaus had 
plotted to make away with Leonidas as he was trying 
to withdraw to Tegea, and had sent men to assault 
him on the road, he sent out another company of 


1 About 242 B.c, 2 See chapter vi. 3 f. 
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trusted followers who took Leonidas under their 
protection and brought him safely to Tegea. 

XIII. Thus the enterprise of the kings was making 
good progress and no one tried to oppose or hinder 
them, when one man, Agesilaus, upset and ruined 
everything. He allowed a most shameful disease of 
avarice to wreck a most noble and most truly Spartan 
plan For since he was an exceedingly large owner 
of valuable land, but owed huge sums of money, being 
unable to pay his debts and unwilling to give up his 
lands, he persuaded Agis that if both his projects 
should be carried through at the same time the 
resulting convulsion in the state would be great; but 
that if the men of property should first be won over 
by a remission of their debts, they would afterwards 
accept the distribution of land contentedly and 
quietly. This was also the opinion of Lysander, 
who was deceived in hke manner by Agesilaus. So 
they caused the mortgages (the Spartans call them 
“klaria,” or allotment pledges) to be brought into the 
market-place, heaped them altogether, and set fire to 
them As the flames rose, the men of wealth and 
the lenders of money went away with heavy hearts; 
but Agesilaus, as 1f in mockery of them, declared 
that his eyes had never seen a brighter or purer 
flame than that 

And now the multitude demanded also that the 
land should at once be divided, and the kings 
gave orders that this should be done; but 
Agesilaus would always interpose some obstacle or 
make some excuse, and so consumed time until it 
became the duty of Agis to head a military expedi- 
tion, when the Achaeans, who were their allies, sent 
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for aid from Sparta. For the Aetolians were expected 
to invade Peloponnesus by way of Megara; and 
Aratus, the general of the Achaeans, in an effort to 
prevent this, was assembling a force and wrote a 
letter to the ephors. 

XIV. These at once sent out Agis, who was exalted 
in spirit by the ambition and ardour of the soldieis 
under him. For being young men for the most part 
and poor, and having now immunity from their debts 
and absolution, and expecting that they would receive 
allotments of land if they returned from the expedi- 
tion, their devotion to Agis was astomshing. And 
they were a spectacle to the cities as they marched 
through the Peloponnesus without doing any injury, 
without rudeness, and almost without noise, so that 
the other Greeks were amazed and asked themselves 
what must have been the discipline of a Spartan army 
under the command of the great Agesilaus, or the 
famous Lysander, or Leonidas of old, since towards a 
stripling who was almost the youngest of the whole 
army so great reverence and fear were felt by his 
soldiers. And indeed the young man himself, owing 
to his simplicity, his love of hardships, and the pride 
he took mm clothing and arming himself with no 
more splendour than a common soldier, won the 
admiration and devotion of the multitudes; for to 
the rich, certainly, his innovating ways were not 
pleasing, owing to a fear that they might prove a 
disturbing force and set a bad example among the 
common people everywhere. 

XV. Aratus, when Agis joined him near Corinth, 
was still deliberating whether or not to meet the 
enemy in open battle. Here Agis displayed great 
ardour, and courage which was sane and calculating. 
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For he declared that in his opmion it was best to 
fight a decisive battle and not to abandon the gate of 
the Peloponnesus and suffer the enemy to pass inside : 
‘“‘ Fowever,” he said, **1 will do as seems best to Aratus, 
for Aratus 1s an older man, and is general of the 
Achaeans; I did not come hither to be their leader or 
to give them orders, but to give them aid and share 
their expedition ” 

Baton of Sinopé, however, says that Agis himself 
was unwilling to give battle although Aratus urged 
it; but Baton has not read what Aratus wrote about 
this matter,! urging in self-defence that he thought it 
better, now that the husbandmen had gathered in 
almost all their crops, to suffer the enemy to pass by, 
instead of risking everything in battle. 

When, therefore, Aratus decided not to give battle, 
and dismissed his allies with praises for their proffered 
aid, Agis, who had won universal admiration, led his 
forces back to Sparta, where there was already much 
commotion and a revolution. 

XVI. For Agesilaus, who was one of the ephors, 
being now freed from what had kept him in restraint 
before, shrank from no injustice that brought him 
money, nay, contrary to the customary arrangement 
of the calendar, and when the time for it had not yet 
come, he inserted a thirteenth month? and exacted 
the taxes for it. Moreover, in fear of the victims of 
his injustice and hated by all men, he kept an armed 
bodyguard, and would go down to his magistracy 
under their protection. And as for the kings, he 
wished men to think that he utterly despised the one, 

1 In his ‘*Commentaries.” See the Aratus, ur 2 

2 This was regularly done thrice during a period of nine 


years, but in distinctly specified years The object was to 
eyualize the lunar and solar years. 
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and held Agis in some slight honour more because of 
his near relationship than because he was king. He 
also spread reports that he was going to be ephor 
again. 

For this reason his enemies lost no time in taking 
the great hazard, and banding together, openly 
brought home Leonidas from Tegea to exercise the 
royal power Even the common people were glad to 
see this done, for they were incensed at their decep- 
tion in the promised division of the land. Agesilaus, 
accordingly, was taken out of the country and saved 
by his son Hippomedon, who entreated his fellow- 
citizens, and was beloved of all because of his valour; 
and as for the kings, Agis fled for refuge to the temple 
of Athena of the Brazen House, while Cleombrotus 
went as a suppliant to the sanctuary of Poseidon ,! for 
Leonidas was thought to be more bitter against him, 
and in fact he left Agis unmolested and went up 
against Cleombrotus with soldiers. And when he 
arrived he denounced Cleombrotus angrily because, 
though a son-in-law, he had plotted against him, 
robbed him of the royal power, and helped in driving 
him from the country. 

XVII. Cleombrotus, on his part, had naught to say 
for himself, but sat perplexed and speechless; Chilonis, 
however, the daughter of Leomdas, who before this 
had felt herself wronged in the wrongs done to her 
father, and when Cleombrotus was made king had left 
him and ministered to her father in his misfortunes, 
—sharing his supplant life while he was in the city, 
and in his exile continually grieving for him and 
cherishing bitter thoughts of Cleombrotus—at this 


2 On the promontory of Taenarum. See the Cleomenes, 
xail, 5 
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time changed back again with the changed fortunes 
of the men, and was seen sitting as a suppliant with 
her husband, her arms thrown about him, and a little 
child clinging to her on either side All beholders 
were moved to wonder and tears at the fidelity and 
devotion of the woman, who, touching her robes and 
her hair, ahke unkempt, said: “This garb, my father, 
and this appearance, are not due to my pity for 
Cleombrotus, nay, ever since thy sorrows and thine 
exile grief has been my steadfast mate and companion. 
Must I, then, now that thou art king in Sparta and 
victorious over thine enemies, continue to live in this 
sad state, or put on the splendid attire of royalty, 
after seeing the husband of my youth slain at thy 
hands’? That husband, unless he persuades and wins 
thee over by the tears of his wife and children, will 
pay a more grievous penalty for his evil designs than 
thou desirest, for he shall see me, his most beloved 
one, dead before he1s. For with what assurance could 
I live and face the other women, I, whose prayers 
awakened no pity in either husband or father’ Nay, 
both as wife and as daughter I was born to share only 
the misfortune and dishonour of the men nearest and 
dearest to me As for my husband, even if he had 
some plausible excuse for his course, I robbed him of 
it at that time by taking thy part and testifying to 
what he had done; but thou makest his crime an easy 
one to defend by showing men that royal power is a 
thing so great and so worth fighting for that for its 
sake it 1s right to slay a son-in-law and ignore a 
child.” 

XVIII. Uttering such supplications Clulonis rested 
her face upon the head of Cleombrotus and turned 
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her eyes, all melted and marred with grief, upon the 
bystanders. Then Leonidas, after conference with 
his friends, bade Cleombrotus leave his asylum and 
go into exile, but begged his daughter to remain, 
and not to abandon him, since he loved her so much, 
and had made her a free gift of her husband’s life. 
He could not persuade her, however, but when her 
husband rose to go she put one of her children in his 
arms, took up the other one herself, and went forth 
in his company after an obeisance to the altar of the 
god; so that if Cleombrotus had not been wholly 
corrupted by vain ambition, he would have con- 
sidered that exile was a greater blessing for him than 
the kingdom, because it restored to him his wife. 
After removing Cleombrotus from his asylum, 
Leonidas expelled the officiating ephors from their 
office, appointed others in their place, and at once 
began to lay plots against the life of Agis. To begin 
with, he tried to persuade Agis to leave his asylum 
and share the royal power with him, assuring Agis 
that the citizens had pardoned him, because, being 
a young man and ambitious, he had been one of 
those whom Agesilaus had completely deceived 
But Agis continued to be suspicious and would not 
leave his asylum. So Leonidas himself stopped 
trying to cheat and play tricks upon him, but 
Amphares, Damochares, and Arcesilaus did not. 
They were wont to go up to the temple and con- 
verse with Agis; and once they actually took him 
in charge and brought him down from the temple 
for a bath, and after he had bathed, restored him 
again to the temple. They were all comrades of 
his, but Amphares had also borrowed recently some 
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costly vestures and beakers from Agesistrata, and 
theiefore plotted to destroy the king and the 
women, that he might not have to return what he 
had borrowed And he, certainly, more than any- 
one else, as we are told, followed the counsels of 
Leonidas and embittered the ephors, of whom he 
was one, against Agis. 

XIX. Now Agis spent most of his time in the 
sanctuary, but was wont to go down from time to 
time to his bath. There, then, they determined to 
seize him, when he was outside the sanctuary. So 
they waited till he had finished his bath, and then 
came to meet him with friendly greetings, and 
walked along with him, conversing and jesting with 
him after the manner of youthful comrades. But at 
a certain point the road branched off towards the 
prison, and when they were come to that place, 
Amphares, by virtue of his office, laid hands on Agis 
and said: “I shall lead thee, Agis, to the ephors, to 
answer for thy measures of state”; and Damochares, 
who was tall and robust, threw his cloak about the 
king’s neck and dragged him along. Others pushed 
him along from behind, as had been agreed, and 
since he had no helper but was without a friend, 
they thrust him into the prison. At once Leonidas 
was at hand with a large band of mercenaries and 
surrounded the prison, while the ephors went in to 
Agis, After sending for those of the senators who 
were of the same mind as themselves, as though the 
king were to have a trial, the ephors ordered Agis 
to defend his conduct of affars. The young king 
laughed at their dissimulation, whereupon Amphares 
threatened that he would rue the day and be 
punished for ns temerity; but another ephor, as 
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though plainly offermg Agis a way of escape from 
the charges against him, asked him if he had done 
what he did under compulsion from Lysander and 
Agesilaus. And when Agis answered that he had 
suffered compulsion from no one, but that mm admira- 
tion and imitation of Lycurgus he had adopted the 
same public policy as his, the same ephor asked again 
if he repented of what he had done. But the young 
king declared that he had no repentance for what he 
had most excellently planned, and would not have, 
even if he saw that he was to suffer the extremest 
penalty. So they condemned him to death, and 
ordered the officers to lead him into the “ Dechas,” 
as it was called. This is a chamber of the prison in 
which they strangle those who are under sentence of 
death. But Damochares, when he saw that the 
officers did not dare to lay hands on Agis, and like- 
wise that even the mercenaries who were there 
shrank from the deed and were loth to do it, feeling 
as they did that it was contrary to the laws of God 
and man to lay hands upon the person of a king, 
heaped threats and abuse upon them and himself 
dragged Agis into the chamber of death, For 
already many people were aware of the arrest, and 
there was a noisy throng at the door and many 
torches, and the mother and grandmother of Agus 
were there, with cries and prayers that the king of 
the Spartans should have a hearing and a trial before 
the citizens. For this reason especially the ephors 
hastened on the king’s execution, believing that he 
would be taken out of their hands in the night if 
the concourse should increase. 

XX. Agis, then, on his way to the halter, saw one 
of the officers shedding tears of sympathy for him. 
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“Ny man,” said he, “cease weeping; for even 
though I am put to death in this lawless and unjust 
manner, I have the better of my murderers” And 
saying these words, he offered his neck to the noose 
without hesitation. But Amphares went to the door 
of the prison, where Agesistrata fell at his feet in an 
appeal to his friendship and intimacy Amphares 
hfted her up and assured her that Agis was not to 
suffer violence or death; and he bade her, if she 
wished, go in to her son And when Agesistrata 
begged that her mother might go in with her, 
Amphares said there was nothing to prevent. So 
he admitted both the women, and after ordering 
the door of the prison to be locked again, delivered 
Archidamia first to the executioners. She was now 
a very aged woman, and had lived all her days in 
very high repute among her countrywomen. After 
she had been put to death, Amphares ordered 
Agesistrata to enter the chamber of execution. So 
she went in, and when she saw her son lying dead 
upon the ground, and her mother’s dead body still 
hanging in the noose, with her own hands she helped 
the officers to take her down, laid her body out by 
the side of Agis, and composed and covered it. 
Then, embracing her son and kissing his face, she 
said: “My son, 1t was thy too great regard for 
others, and thy gentleness and humanity, which has 
brought thee to ruin, and us as well,” Then 
Amphares, who stood at the door and saw and heard 
what she did and said, came in and said angrily to 
her: “If, then, thou hast been of the same mind as 
thy son, thou shalt also suffer the same fate.” And 
Agesistrata, as she rose to present her neck to the 
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noose, said: “ My only prayer is that this may bring 
good to Sparta.” 

XXI. When tidings of the sad event had been 
carried to the city and the three bodies were carried 
forth for burial, the fear felt by the citizens was not 
so strong as to prevent them from manifesting sorrow 
over what had been done, and hatred for Leonidas 
and Amphares. It was thought that nothing more 
dreadful or heinous had been done in Sparta since 
the Dorians had dwelt in Peloponnesus. For against 
a king of the Lacedaemonians, as it seems, not 
even their enemies would willingly raise their hands 
if they met him in battle, but they would spare 
him, out of fear and reverence for his dignity. 
And for ths reason, although there had been 
many conflicts between Lacedaemonians and other 
Greeks, only one Spartan king had been slain up 
to the time of Philip of Macedon, namely, Cleom- 
brotus, who was smitten by a spear at Leuctra.! 
The Messenians, however, say that Theopompus also 
fell in battle, at the hands of Amstomenes; but the 
Lacedaemonians deny this, and say that their king 
was only wounded. This matter may be disputed : 
but Agis was certainly the first king of Sparta to Le 
put to death by the ephors. And yet he had chosen 
a line of conduct that was noble and worthy of Sparta, 
and was of an age in which men are usually pardoned 
for their errors, and his friends could with more 
justice blame him than his enemies, because he 
spared the life of Leonidas, and, most mild and 
gentle man that he was, put faith in his other foes. 


1 See the Pelopuias, xxul 
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CLEOMENES 


I Upon the death of Agis? his brother Archidamus 
at once took to flight, and thus escaped arrest at the 
hands of Leonidas; but his wife, who had an infant 
son, was taken from her home by Leomdas and com- 
pelled to marry his son Cleomenes. Cleomenes was 
too young for marriage, but Leonidas was unwilling 
to have Agiatis marry anyone else. For she was heir 
to the great estate of her father Gylippus, mn youthful 
beauty she far surpassed the other women of Greece, 
and she had an excellent disposition. Therefore she 
begged most earnestly, we are told, that she should 
not be forced into this marriage, but after she 
was united to Cleomenes, though she hated Leonidas, 
to the young man himself she was a good and affec- 
tionate wife. And he, as soon as Agiatis was his, 
became passionately fond of her, and in a way sym- 
pathized with her devotion to the memory of Agis, 
so that he would often ask her about the career of 
Agis, and listen attentively as she told of the plans 
and purposes which Agis had formed. 

And, besides, Cleomenes was aspiring and magna- 
nimous, and no less prone by nature than Agis to 
self-restraint and simplicity. He had not, however, 
the scrupulous and gentle nature for which Agis was 
remarkable, and his natural courage was always 
goading him on, as it were, and fiercely impelling him 
towards that which in any case appeared to be the 
honourable course. He thought it a most excellent 
thing to rule over willing subjects, but a good thing 
also to subdue such subjects as were disobedient, and 
force them towards the better goal. 
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II. Of course, then, the condition of the city was 
not pleasing to him. The citizens had been lulled to 
sleep by idleness and pleasure ; the king was willing 
to let all public business go, provided that no one 
thwarted his desire for luxurious living in the midst 
of his wealth; the public interests were neglected, 
while every man was eagerly mtent upon his own 
private gain; and as for practice in arms, self-restraint 
in the young, hardiness, and equality, 1t was even 
dangerous to speak of these now that Agis was dead 
and gone 

It is said also that Cleomenes studied philosophy 
when he was still a stipling, after Sphaerus of 
Borysthenis had made a voyage to Sparta and busied 
himself sedulously there with the youth and young 
men. Sphaerus had become one of the leading 
disciples of Zeno of Citium, and 1b would appear that 
he admired the manly nature of Cleomenes and in- 
creased the fires of his high ambition. For Leonidas 
of old, as we are told, when asked what manner of 
poet he thought Tyrtaeus to be, replied; “A good 
one to inflame the souls of young men.” And indeed 
they were filled with divine mspiration by his poems, 
and in battle were prodigal of their lives However, 
for great and impetuous natures the Stoic doctrines 
are somewhat misleading and dangerous, although 
when they permeate a deep and gentle character, 
they redound most to its proper good. 

III. But at the death of Leonidas! Cleomenes 
came to the throne, and saw that the citizens 
were by that time altogether degenerate. The rich 
neglected the common interests for their own private 


1 In 235 p.c. OCleomenes was then about twenty four years 
of age 
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pleasure and aggrandizement; the common people, 
because of their wretched state at home, had lost all 
readiness for war and all ambition to maintain the 
ancient Spartan discipline; and he himself, Cleomenes, 
was king only in name, while the whole power was 
in the hands of the ephors He theiefore at once 
determined to stir up and change the existing order 
of things, and as he had a friend, Xenares, who had 
been his lover (or zspsrer, as the Spartans say), he 
would make trial of his sentaments by inquiring in 
detail what sort of a king Agis had been, and in what 
way and with what assistants he had entered upon 
the course of action so fatal to him. At first Xenares 
was quite glad to recall those matters, and rehearsed 
the events at length and in detail; but when it was 
apparent that Cleomenes took an unusual interest in 
the story, and was profoundly stirred by the innova- 
tions of Agis, and wished to hear about him over and 
over again, Xenares rebuked him angrily, calling him 
unsound in mind, and finally stopped visiting and 
conversing with him. To no one, however, did he 
tell the reason of their variance, but merely said that 
Cleomenes understood it. 

And so Cleomenes, finding Xenares averse, and 
thinking that everybody else was of like mind with 
him, began to arrange his project all by himself. 
And because he thought that he could better bring 
about his reforms in time of war than in the midst of 
peace, he embroiled the state with the Achaeans, 
who were themselves giving grounds for complaint. 
For Aratus, the most powerful man among the 
Achaeans, was from the outset desirous of brmging 
all the Peloponnesians into one confederation, and 
this was the end pursued by him during his many 
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generalships and his long political activity, siice he 
was of the opinion that m this way alone would they 
be safe from the attacks of their enemies without 
Nearly all the other Peloponnesians adopted his views, 
but the Lacedaemonians, the Eleians, and the Arca- 
dians who sided with the Lacedaemonians, held aloot 
Therefore, as soon as Leonidas was dead, Aratus be- 
gan to harass the Arcadians, and ravaged the terri- 
tories of those especially who were adjacent to Achaea. 
His object was to put the Lacedaemonians to the 
test, and he despised Cleomenes as a young and in- 
experienced man. 

IV. Upon this, the ephors began operations by 
sending Cleomenes to occupy the precinct of Athena 
at Belbina. This commands an entrance into Laconia, 
and was at that time a subject of litigation with the 
Megalopolitans. After Cleomenes had occupied and 
fortified this place, Aratus made no public protest, 
but led out his forces one night and tried to surprise 
Tegea and Orchomenus. Those who were to betray 
the places to him, however, played the coward, and 
Aratus withdrew, thinking that Ins attempt had 
escaped notice But Cleomenes wrote him an ironical 
letter, inquiring, as from a friend, whither he had 
marched out in the night. Aratus wrote back that 
hearing of Cleomenes’ intention to fortify Belbina he 
had gone down there to prevent it. Whereupon 
Cleomenes sent back word again that he believed 
this story to be true; “but those torches and ladders,” 
said he, “if it is all one to thee, tell me for what 
purpose thou hadst them with thee.” Aratus burst 
out laughing at the jest, and inquired what manner 
of youth this was. Whereupon Damocrates, the 
Lacedaemonian exile, replied: “ If thou hast designs 
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upon the Lacedaemomans, see that thou hastenest, 
before this young cock grows his spurs.” 

After this, when Cleomenes with a few horsemen 
and three hundred foot-soldiers was making an expe- 
dition in Arcadia, the ephors, fearing the issue of the 
war, ordered him to come back home After he had 
returned, however, Aratus seized Caphyae, and the 
ephois sent Cleomenes forth again. He seized Me- 
thydrium and overran the terrntory of Argolis, where- 
upon the Achaeans marched out with twenty thousand 
foot-soldiers and a thousand horsemen under Aristo- 
machus as general Cleomenes met them at Pallan- 
tium and offered battle, but Aratus, in fear of this 
boldness, would not suffer his general to hazard the 
issue, and retired. For this he was reproached by 
the Achaeans, and jeered at and despised by the 
Lacedaemonians, who were less than five thousand 
strong. Cleomenes was therefore greatly lifted up 
in spirit and began‘to show a bold front to the citizens ; 
and he would often remind them of one of their 
ancient kings! who said, and not idly either, “The 
Lacedaemonians are wont to ask, not how many, but 
where, their enemies are ”’ 

V. After this, he went to the aid of the Eleians, 
upon whom the Achaeans were making war, and 
falling upon the Achaeans near Mt. Lycaeum, as they 
were withdrawing, he put their entire army to panic 
fight, slew great numbers of them, and took many 
prisoners, so that even Aratus was widely reported 
among the Greeks to be dead. But Aratus, making 
the best use of his opportunity, immediately after 


1 Ags IT (427-398 ne); cf the Morals, pp. 190¢; 
215 d 
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Lhis defeat marched to Mantineia, and to everybody's 
surprise captured and held the city. At this the 
Lacedaemonians were altogether disheartened and 
opposed any further expedition on the part of Cleo- 
menes. He therefore determined to summon from 
Messene the brother of Agis, Archidamus,! who was 
the nghtful king from the other royal house, thinking 
that the power of the ephors would be diminished 
if the royal powei were restored to its full strength so 
as to counterbalance 1t But those who had formerly 
murdered Agis comprehended this design, and fear- 
ing that they would pay the penalty for their crme 
if Archidamus was restored, they did indeed receive 
him when he came secretly into the city, and 
assisted in his restoration, but immediately put 
him to death. Cleomenes may have been opposed 
to this, as Phylarchus thinks, or perhaps he was 
persuaded by his friends to abandon the hapless man 
to his murderers. For the greater part of the blame 
attached itself to them, since they were thought to 
have constrained Cleomenes 

VI. However, having determined to attempt at 
once his reforms in the state, Cleomenes bribed the 
ephors to send him on an expedition He also won 
the favour of large numbers of the citizens with the 
help of his mother Cratesicleia, who assisted him 
liberally in providing ways and means, and shared 
his ambntions. It is even said that although she had 
no desire to marry again, for the sake of her son she 
took a husband who was foremost among the citizens 
in reputation and influence. So Cleomenes led forth 
his forces and occupied Leuctra, a stronghold of 
Megalopolis. The Achaeans, under the command of 


1 See chapter 1, 1. 
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Aratus, came swiftly to the aid of their allies against 
him, and Cleomenes, afler drawing up his forces under 
the very walls of the city, was worsted at one point. 
But Aratus would not permit the Achaeans to cross 
a certain deep ravine, and brought his pursuit to a 
stop. Lydiadas the Megalopolitan, however, chafing 
at this, dashed on with the horsemen under his com- 
mand, and pursuing the enemy into a place full of 
vines, ditches, and walls, had his ranks broken and 
thrown into disorder thereby, and began to fall into 
difficulties. Cleomenes, observing this, sent against 
him his Tarentimes and Cretans, at whose hands 
Lydiadas, defending himself sturdily, fell. At this 
the Lacedaemonians took courage and with a shout 
fell upon the Achaeans and routed thei entire army. 
Great numbers of them were slam, and their bodies 
Cleomenes restored at the enemy’s request; but the 
body of Lydiadas he asked to have brought to him, 
arrayed it in a purple robe and put a crown upon 
the head, and then sent it back to the gates of 
Megalopolis. This was the Lydiadas who renounced 
the tyranny, gave back to the citizens their freedom, 
and attached the city to the Achaean league. 

VII. After this, Cleomenes, being now greatly 
elated, and persuaded that if he could keep the 
control of things entirely in his own hands during 
the war with the Achaeans, he would easily obtain 
the mastery, began to instruct his mother’s husband, 
Megistonous, that they must needs get rid of the 
ephors, put the property of the citizens into a 
common stock, and rouse and incite the Spartans, 
thus put upon their old footing of equality, to 
assume the supremacy in Greece Megistonois was 
convinced, and enlisted in the cause two or three of 
his friends besides. 63 
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Now, it came to pass about that time that one of 
the ephors, who was sleeping in the precinct of 
Pasiphae, had an astonishmg dream. He dreamed 
that in the place where the ephors were wont to sit 
for the prosecution of business, one chair only stood, 
but the other four had been taken away; and that 
in his amazement at this a voice came to him from 
the temple saymg that this was better for Sparta 
This dream the ephor related to Cleomenes, who at 
first was much disturbed, and thought that the other 
had some suspicion of his design and was making trial 
of him; but when he was convinced that the relater 
spoke the truth, his courage revived. So taking all 
the citizens who, as he suspected, would be most 
opposed to his designs, he seized Heraea and Alsaea, 
two cities belonging to the Achaean league, intro- 
duced supplies of food mto Orchomenus, and en- 
camped by Mantineia, from whence he made long 
marches up and down the land, and utterly wore out 
the Lacedaemonians, so that it was at their own 
request that he left most of them in Arcadia, while 
with his mercenaries he himself set out for Sparta. 
On the march he imparted his design to those whom 
he believed to be most favourably disposed to him, 
and went forward slowly, that he might fall upon the 
ephors while they were at supper. 

VIII. When the city was close at hand, he sent 
Eurycleidas to the mess-table of the ephors, osten- 
sibly to carry some message of the king from the army; 
but Therycion, Phoebis, and two of the Helots, who 
had been bred up along with Cleomenes? (they call 
them “mothakes”), followed after with a few 


1 Such Helot companions afterwards became freemen, and 
sometimes even citizens in Sparta. 
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soldiers. These men, while Eurycleidas was still 
making his report to the ephors, ran in upon them 
with drawn swords and smote them. The first of 
them, Agylaeus, on receiving the blow, fell and lay 
still as though dead ; but afterwards he quietly pulled 
himself together, dragged himself out of the room, 
and crept unobserved into a httle building which 
was a temple of Fear. Usually 1t was closed, but 
at this time 1t chanced to be open. Into this build- 
ung he betook himself and locked the door. But 
the other four were slain, and also about ten of 
those who came to their aid. For the people who 
kept quiet were not killed, nor were those who 
wished to leave the city prevented. And even 
Agylaeus was spared when he came out of the 
temple next day. 

IX. Now, the Lacedaemonians have temples of 
Death, Laughter, and that sort of thing, as well as of 
Fear. And they pay honours to Fear, not as they do 
to the powers which they try to avert because they 
think them baleful, but because they believe that fear 
is the chief support of their civil polity. For this 
reason, too, when the ephors enter upon their office, 
as Aristotle says, they issue a proclamation command- 
ing all men to shave their moustaches, and to obey 
the laws, that these may not be severe upon them 
They insist upon the shaving of the moustache, I 
think, in order that they may accustom the young 
men to obedience in the most triflmg matters. And 
the men of old, in my opmion, did not regard 
bravery as a lack of fear, but as fear of reproach 
and dread of disgrace. For the men who feel 
most dread of the laws have most courage in 
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facing their enemies; and those shun death least 
who most fear 11] fame. Therefore it has been well 
said !: 

«¢. .. for where dread is, there also 1s reverence.” 
And Homer says ?: 


“Revered art thou by me, dear father-in-law, and 
dreaded too ; ”’ 
and 


‘¢Without a word, in dread of their leaders.? ” 


For by the multitude reverence is most apt to be felt 
towards those whom they also fear For this reason, 
too, the Lacedaemonians erected a temple to Fear 
alongside the mess-hall of the ephors, after they had 
endowed this magistracy with almost absolute powers 

X,. And now to resume; Cleomenes, when day came, 
published a lst of eighty citizens who must go into 
exile, and removed all the ephoral chairs except one; 
in this he purposed to sit himself for the transaction 
of public business. Then he called a general assembly 
and made a defence of his proceedings. He said that 
Lycurgus had blended the powers of senate and 
kings, and that for a long time the state was admin- 
istered in this way and had no need of other officials. 
But later, when the Messenian war proved to be 
long, the kings, since their campaigns abroad left 
them no time to administer justice themselves, chose 
out some of their friends and left them behind to 
serve the citizens in their stead. These were called 
ephors, or guardians, and as a matter of fact they 

1 By Stasmus of Cyprus Cf Plato, Huthyphro, 12a; 
Kunkel, Bp Graec. Frag 1 p 30 


2 Thad, 11 172, Helen to Priam. 
3 Thad, iv. 431, of the Achaeaus marshalled for battle. 
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continued at first to be assistants of the kings, but 
then gradually diverted the power into their own 
hands, and so, ere men were aware, established a 
magistracy of their own. As proof of this, Cleomenes 
cited the fact that down to that day, when the ephors 
summoned a king to appear before them, he refused 
to go at the first summons, and at the second, but at 
the third rose up and went to them ; and he said 
that the one who first added weight to the office, and 
extended its powers, Asteropus, was ephor many 
generations later. As long, then, he said, as the ephors 
kept within bounds, 1t had been better to bear with 
them; but when with their assumed power they 
subverted the ancient form of government to such an 
extent as to drive away some kings, put others to 
death without trial, and threaten such as desired to 
behold again in Sparta her fairest and most divinely 
appointed constitution, 1t was not to be endured. [f, 
then, 1t had been possible without bloodshed to rid 
Sparta of her imported curses, namely luxury and 
extravagance, and debts and usury, and those elder 
evils than these, namely, poverty and wealth, he 
would have thought himself the most fortunate king 
in the world to have cured the disease of his country 
like a wise physician, without pain; but as it was, he 
said, in support of the necessity that had been laid 
upon him, he could ete Lycurgus, who, though he 
was neither king nor magistrate, but a private person 
attempting to act as king, proceeded with an armed 
retinue into the market-place, so that Charillus the 
king took fright and fled for refuge to an altar. That 
king, however, Cleomenes said, since he was an 
excellent man and a lover of his country, speedily 
concurred in the measures of Lycurgus and accepted 
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the change of constitution ; still, as a matter of fact 
Lycurgus by his own acts bore witness to the difficulty 
of changing a constitution without violence and fear. 
To these, Cleomenes said, he had himself resorted 
with the greatest moderation, for he had but put out 
of the way the men who were opposed to the salva- 
tion of Sparta. For all the rest, he said, the whole 
land should be common property, debtors should be 
set free from their debts, and foreigners should be 
examined and rated, in order that the strongest of 
them might be made Spartan citizens and help to 
preserve the state by theirarms. “ In this way,” he 
said, “we shall cease to behold Sparta the booty of 
Aetolians and Illyrians through lack of men to 
defend her.” 

XI. After this, to begin with, Cleomenes himself 
placed his property in the common stock, as did 
Megistonous his step-father and every one of his 
friends besides ; next, all the rest of the citizens did 
the same, and the land was parcelled out. Cleomenes 
also assigned a portion of land to each man who had 
been exiled by him, and promised to bring them all . 
home after matters had become quiet. Then he filled 
up the body of citizens with the most promising of 
the free provincials, and thus raised a body of four 
thousand men-at-arms, whom he taught to use a long 
pike, held in both hands, instead of a short spear, 
and to carry their shields by a strap instead of by a 
fixed handle. Next he devoted himself to the 
training of the young men and to the “ agoge,” or 
ancient discipline, most of the details of which 
Sphaerus, who was then in Sparta, helped him in 
arranging. And quickly was the proper system of 
bodily training and public messes resumed, a few out 
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of necessity, but most with a willing spirit, subjecting 
themselves to the old Spartan regime with all its 
simplicity. And yet, desiring to give the name of 
absolute power a less offensive sound, he associated 
with himself in royal power his brother Eucleidas. 
And this was the only time when the Spartans had 
two kings from the same house. 

XII. Learning that Aratus and the Achaeans 
beheved that this revolution had jeopardized his 
position, and therefore did not think that he would 
venture forth outside of Sparta, or leave the city 
while 1t was still in the suspense of so great an 
agitation, he thought it a fine and helpful thing to 
make a display of the ready zeal of his army to his 
enemies. Accordingly, he invaded the territory of 
Megalopolis, collected large booty, and devastated the 
country far and wide. And finally arresting a 
company of actors who were passing through the 
country from Messené, he built a theatre in the 
enemy’s territory, instituted a contest for a prize of 
forty minae, and sat spectator for a whole day; not 
that he felt the need of a spectacle, but in exultant 
mockery, asit were, of his enemies, and to show to the 
world by his contempt for them that he held com- 
plete control of affairs, with something, as it were, 
to spare. For at other times, the Spartan alone 
of Greek or Macedonian armies had no players 
in attendance, no jugglers, no dancing-girls, no 
harpists, but was free from every kind of licence, 
scurrility, and general festivity ; while for the most 
part the young men practised themselves and the 
elder men taught them, and for amusement, when 
their work was over, they had recourse to their 
wonted pleasantries and the interchange of Spartan 
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witticisms. Of what great advantage this sort of 
amusement 1s, I have told in my Life of Lycurgus.? 

XIII In all these matters Cleomenes was himself 
a teacher. His own manner of life was simple, plain, 
and no more pretentious than that of the common man, 
and it was a pattern of self-restraint for all. This 
gave him a great advantage in his dealings with the 
other Greeks. For when men had to do with the 
other kings, they were not so much awed by their 
wealth and extravagance as they were filled with 
loathing for their haughtiness and pomp as they gave 
offensive and harsh answers to their auditors; but 
when men came to Cleomenes, who was a real as well 
as a titled king, and then saw no profusion of purple 
robes or shawls about him, and no array of couches 
and litters ; when they saw, too, that he did not make 
the work of his petitioners grievous and slow by 
employing a throng of messengers and door-keepers 
or by requirmg written memorials, but came in 
person, just as he happened to be dressed, to answer 
the salutations of his visitors, conversing at length 
with those who needed his services and devoting 
tme cheerfully and kindly to them, they were 
charmed and completely won over, and declared 
that he alone was a descendant of Heracles. 

His usual supper was held in a room which had 
only three couches, and was very circumseribed and 
Spartan ; but if he was entertaining ambassadors or 
guest-friends, two more couches would be brought 
in, and the servants would make the table a trifle 
more brilliant, not with sauces or sweetmeats, but 
with more generous dishes and a kindlier wine. And 
indeed he censured one of his friends, when he heard 
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that in entertaining guest-friends he had set before 
them the black soup and barley-bread of the public 
mess-tables; ‘for,’ said he, “1n these matters and 
before foreigners we must not be too strictly Spartan.” 
After the table had been removed, a tripod would be 
brought in on which were a bronze mixer full of 
wine, two silver bowls holding a pint apiece, and 
drinking cups of silver, few all told, from which he 
who wished might drink; but no one had a cup 
forced upon him. Music there was none, nor was 
any such addition desired; for Cleomenes entertained 
the company hinself by his conversation, now asking 
questions, now telling stories, and his discourse was 
not unpleasantly serious, but had a sportiveness that 
charmed and was free from rudeness For the hunt 
which all the other kings made for men, ensnaring 
them with gifts and bribes and corrupting them, 
Cleomenes considered unskilful and unjust. In his 
eyes it was the noblest method, and one most fit for 
a king, to win over his visitors and attach them to 
himself by an intercourse and conversation which 
awakened pleasure and confidence. For he felt that 
a hireling differed from a friend m nothing except 
that the one was captured by a man’s character and 
conversation, the other by a man’s money. 

XIV. To begin with, then, the Mantineians invited 
him to help them, and after he had made his way into 
the city by night, they expelled the Achaean garrison 
and put themselves in his hands. Cleomenes restored 
to them their laws and constitution, and on the same 
day marched away to Tegea. Then, shortly after- 
wards, he fetched a compass through Arcadia and 
marched down upon the Achaean city of Pherae. His 
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desire was either to fight a battle with the Achaeans, 
or to bring Aratus into disrepute for running away 
and abandoning the country to him. For although 
Hyperbatas was general at that time, Aratus had the 
entire powerin the Achaean league Moreover, after 
the Achaeans had marched out with all their forces 
and pitched their camp at Dymae, near the Hecatom- 
baeum, Cleomenes came up against them. He did not 
think it well, however, to pitch his own camp between 
the city of Dymae, which was hostile, and the army 
of the Achaeans, and therefore boldly challenged the 
Achaeans and forced them to engage. He was 
completely victorious, routed their phalanx, slew 
many of them in the battle, and took many prisoners 
also. Then he went up against Langon, drove out 
the Achaean garrison, and restored the city to the 
Eleians. 

XV. The Achaeans having been thus utterly over- 
whelmed, Aratus, who was wont to be their general 
every other year, refused the office and declined to 
listen to their invitations and prayers ; thus unwisely, 
when the ship of state was in a heavy storm, handing 
over the helm to another and abandoning the post 
of authority. Cleomenes, on the other hand, at the 
first was thought to impose moderate tems upon the 
Achaean embassy, but afterwards he sent other en- 
voys and bade them hand over to him the leadership 
among the Greeks, assuring them that on other points 
he would not quarrel with them, but would at once 
restore to them their captives and their strongholds ! 
The Achaeans were willing to settle matters on these 
terms, and mvited Cleomenes to come to Lerna, 


1Cf the Aratus, xxxvui 5f 
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where they were about to hold their assembly. 
But it fell out that Cleomenes, who had made a 
strenuous march and then too soon had drunk water, 
brought up a great quantity of blood and lost his 
speech. For this reason he sent back to the 
Achaeans the most prominent men among their 
captives, but postponed the conference and went back 
home to Spaita. 

XVI. This ruined the cause of Greece, at a time 
when she was still able im some way or other to 
recover from her grievous plight and escape Macedo- 
nian greed and insolence. For Aratus (whether it 
was through distrust and fear of Cleomenes, or because 
he envied the king his unlooked for success, and 
thought it a terrible thing after three and thirty years 
of leadership to have his own fame and power stripped 
from him by an upstart of a young man, and the 
authority taken over in a cause which he himself had 
built up and controlled for so long a time), in the first 
place tried to force the Achaeans aside and hinder 
their purpose ; but when they paid no heed to him in 
their consternation at the daring spirit of Cleomenes, 
but actually saw justice in the demands of the 
Lacedaemonians, who were seeking to restore the 
Peloponnesus to its ancient status, Aratus took a step 
which would have been unmeet for any Greek to 
take, but was most shameful for him and most 
unworthy of his career as soldier and statesman. For 
he invited Antigonus into Greece and filled the 
Peloponnesus with Macedonians, whom he himself 
had driven out of Peloponnesus when, as a young 
man, he delivered Acrocorinthus from their power! 
—he who had incurred the suspicion and hostility of 
all the reigning kings, and of this very Antigonus had 

1 See the Aratus, xvi ff 84 
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said countless evil things in the commentaries which 
he left behind him And still, though he had 
incurred many hardships and dangers in behalf of 
Athens, as he says himself, in order that the city 
might be set free from its garrison of Macedonians, 
he afterwards brought these Macedonians, under 
arms, into his own country and into his own home; 
aye, even into the apartments of his women ;? but 
he would not consent that the man who was a descen- 
dant of Heracles and king of Sparta, and was seeking 
to bring its ancient polity, now hke a decadent melody, 
back again to that restramed and Dorian law and life 
which Lycurgus had mstituted, should be entitled 
leader of Sicyon and Tritaea. Instead of this, to 
avoid the Spartan barley-bread and short-cloak, and 
the most dreadful of the evils for which he denounced 
Cleomenes, namely, abolition of wealth and restora- 
tion of poverty, he cast himself and all Achaea down 
before a diadem, a purple robe, Macedonians, and 
oriental behests. And that he might not be thought 
to obey Cleomenes, he offered sacrifices to Antigonus 
and sang paeans himself, with a garland on his head, 
in praise of a man who was far gone with consumption. 

I write this, however, not with any desire to 
denounce Aratus, for in many ways he was a true 
Greek and a great one, but out of pity for the weak- 
ness of human nature, which, even in characters so 
notably disposed towards excellence, cannot produce 
a nobility that is free from blame. 

XVII. When the Achaeans came to Argos again 
for the conference, and Cleomenes had come down 
from Tegea, there was strong hope that the two men 
would come to an agreement. But Aratus, since the 
most important questions between him and Antigonus 

1 See the Aratus, xhx. 1. 8s 
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had already been settled, and because he was afraid 
that Cleomenes would carry all his points by either 
winning over or constraining the multitude, demanded 
that Cleomenes, after receiving three hundred 
hostages, should come into the city alone for his 
conference with them, or else should come with his 
army as far as the gymnasium outside the city called 
Cyllarabium, and treat with them there. When 
Cleomenes heard this, he declared that he had been 
wronged ; for he ought to have been told of this when 
the conference was first proposed, and not be dis- 
trusted and driven away now, when he had come to 
their very doors. Then, after writing a letter to the 
Achaeans on the matter, most of which was denun- 
ciation of Aratus, and after Aratus on his part had 
abused him at great length to the multitude, 
Cleomenes broke camp with all speed and sent a 
herald to declare war upon the Achaeans, not to 
Argos, but to Aegium, in order, as Aratus says, 
that he might anticipate their preparations for 
defence.} 

Now, there had been agitation among the Achaeans, 
and their cities were eager for revolt, the common 
people expecting division of land and abolition of 
debts, and the leading men in many cases being 
dissatisfied with Aratus, and some of them also 
enraged at him for bringing Macedonians into Pelop- 
onnesus. Therefore Cleomenes, encouraged by these 
conditions, invaded Achaea First, he took Pellené 
by a sudden assault, and drove out the Achaean 
garrison ; next, he brought over to his cause Pheneus 
and Penteleium. Presently the Achaeans, who were 
afraid that some treachery was afoot in Cormth and 


1 Cf. the Aratus, xxx1xX. 
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Sicyon, sent their horsemen and their mercenaries out 
of Argos to keep watch over those cities, while they 
themselves went down to Argos and began celebrating 
the Nemean games. So Cleomenes, expecting, as was 
the case, that while the throng was holding festival 
and the city was full of spectators, his unexpected 
approach would be more apt to cause confusion, led 
his army by night up to the walls, occupied the 
region about the Aspis overlooking the theatre, a 
region which was rugged and hard to come at, and so 
terrified the mhabitants that not a man of them 
thought of defence, but they accepted a garrison and 
gave twenty citizens as hostages, agreeug to become 
allies of the Lacedaemonians, and to give Cleomenes 
the chief command. 

XVIII. This greatly increased the reputation and 
power of Cleomenes. For the ancient kings of Sparta, 
in spite of numerous efforts, were not able to secure 
the abiding allegiance of Argos; and the most form- 
idable of generals, Pyrrhus, although he fought his 
way into the city, could not hold it, but was slain 
there, and a great part of his army perished with him.! 
Therefore men admired the swiftness and intelligence 
of Cleomenes; and those who before this had mocked 
at him for feebly umitating, as they said, Solon and 
Lycurgus in the abolition of debts and the equaliza- 
tion of property, were now altogether convinced that 
this imitation was the cause of the change in the 
Spartans. For these were formerly im so low a state 
and so unable to help themselves, that Aetolians 
invaded Laconia and took away fifty thousand slaves 
It was at this time, we are told, that one of the elder 
Spartans remarked that the enemy had helped Sparta 


1 See the Pyrrhus, xxxui. ff. 
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by lightening her burden. But now only a little time 
had elapsed, and they had as yet barely resumed 
their native customs and re-entered the track of their 
famous discipline, when, as if before the very eyes of 
Lycurgus and with his co-operation, they gave abun- 
dant proof of valour and obedience to authority, by 
recovering the leadership of Hellas for Sparta and 
making all Peloponnesus their own again. 

XIX. Thus Argos was taken by Cleomenes, and 
immediately afterwards Cleonae and Phlus came 
over to him. When this happened, Aratus was at 
Corinth, holding a judicial examination of those who 
were reputed to favour the Spartan cause. The 
unexpected tidings threw him into consternation, 
and perceiving that the city was leaning towards 
Cleomenes and wished to be rid of the Achaeans, he 
summoned the citizens mto the council-hall, and 
then slipped away unnoticed to the aty gate. There 
his horse was brought to him, and mounting it he 
fled to Sicyon. The Cormthians were so eager to 
get to Cleomenes at Argos that, as Aratus says, all 
their horses were ruined. <Aratus says also that 
Cleomenes upbraided the Corinthians for not seizing 
him, but lettmg him escape; however, Megistonous 
came to him, he says, bringing from Cleomenes a 
request for the surrender of Acrocorinthus (which 
was held by an Achaean garrison) and an offer of a 
large sum of money for it; to which he replied that 
he did not control affairs, but rather affairs controlled 
him. This is what Aratus writes. 

But Cleomenes, marching up from Argos and 
taking over Troezen, Epidaurus, and Hermione, came 
to Corinth. Its citadel he blockaded, since the 
Achaeans would not abandon it, and after summon- 
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ing the friends and stewards of Aratus, ordered them 
to take the house and property of Aratus into their 
charge and management. Then he sent Tritymallus 
the Messenian once more to Aratus, proposing that 
Acrocounthus should be garrisoned by Achaeans 
and Lacedaemonians together, and promising Aratus 
personally double the stipend which he was receiving 
from King Ptolemy.! Aratus, however, would not 
listen to the proposition, but sent his son to Anti- 
gonus along with the other hostages, and persuaded 
the Achaeans to vote the surrender of Acrocorinthus 
to Antigonus Therefore Cleomenes invaded the 
territory of Sicyon and ravaged it, and accepted the 
property of Aratus when the Corinthians voted it to 
him as a gift. 

XX. When Antigonus with a large force was 
crossing the mountain-range of Geraneia, Cleomenes 
thought it more advisable to fortify thoroughly, not 
the Isthmus, but the Oneian range of hills, and to 
wear out the Macedonians by a war of posts and 
positions, rather than to engage in forma] battle with 
their disciplined phalanx. He carried out this plan, 
and thereby threw Antigonus into straits. For he 
had not a sufficient store of provisions, and it was no 
easy matter to force his passage while Cleomenes sat 
entrenched. Moreover, when he attempted to slip 
past his enemy 1n the mght by way of Lechaeum, he 
was driven out and lost some of his soldiers. There- 
fore Cleomenes was altogether encouraged, and his 
men, elated by their victory, betook themselves to 
supper; but Antigonus was dejected, since he was 
shut up by necessity to difficult plans. For he was 


1 Ptolemy III , surnamed Euergetes, king of Egypt 247- 
9228.0 See the Arazus, xli. 3 
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planning to march off to the promontory of the 
Heraeum, and from there to put his army across to 
Sieyon 1n transports—an undertaking requirmg much 
time and extraordinary preparations But when it 
was already towards evening, there came to him 
from Argos by sea some friends of Aratus, who sum- 
moned him to the city, on the ground that the 
Argives were ready to revolt from Cleomenes. The 
author of the revolt was Aristotle; and the multitude 
were easy to persuade, being incensed because 
Cleomenes had not brought about the abolition of 
debts which they expected Accordingly, Aratus 
took fifteen hundred soldiers from Antigonus and 
sailed to Epidaurus. Aristotle, however, did not 
await his coming, but at the head of the citizens 
made an attack upon the garrison of the citadel; 
and Timoxenus came to his aid from Sicyon with 
the Achaean army. 

XXI. It was about midnight when Cleomenes 
heard of these things, and summoning Megistonous, 
he angniy ordered him to go at once to Argos with 
assistance; for it was Megistonous who had given 
him most assurances of the fidelity of the Argives, 
and had thereby prevented him from expelling the 
suspected citizens. After sending off Megistonous, 
then, with two thousand soldiers, he himself kept 
watch upon Antigonus and tried to encourage the 
Corinthians, telling them that there was no great 
trouble at Argos, but only a slight disturbance made 
by a few men However, when Megistonous, who 
had made his way into Argos, was slain 1n battle, 
and the garrison held out with difficulty and kept 
sending frequent messengers to Cleomenes, he was 
afraid that if the enemy made themselves masters of 
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Argos and shut up the passes, they might ravage at 
will the Laconian territory and lay siege to Sparta, 
which he had left without defenders. He therefore 
led his army away from Corinth. This city was at 
once lost to him, for Antigonus entered it and set a 
garrison there; but Cleomenes, on reaching Argos, 
made an attempt to scale the walls, and with this in 
view drew his forces together from their march, and 
cutting his way through the tunnels running under 
the Aspis, or citadel, he made the ascent and effected 
a junction with his garrison inside, which was still 
holding out against the Achaeans. He actually got 
possession of some portions of the city by using 
scaling-ladders, and cleared the streets of the enemy 
by bringing his Cretan archers into action. But 
when he saw Antigonus with his phalanx descending 
from the heights into the plain, and his horsemen 
already streaming into the city, he gave up trying to 
master it; and gathering all his troops about him he 
made his way safely down from the citadel and with- 
drew along past the city wall. He had made the 
greatest possible conquests in the briefest possible 
time, and had come within a little of making himself 
master of all Peloponnesus by a single march through 
it, but had quickly lost everything again. For some 
of his allies left him at once, and others after a little 
while handed their cities over to Antigonus. 

XXII. Such was the result of his expedition, and 
he was leading his army home, when, as it was 
already evening and he was near Tegea, messengers 
from Sparta came with tidings of a fresh and even 
greater calamity, the death of his wife. It was 
because of her that even in his most successful 
campaigns he could not endure to the end, but would 
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continually be coming home to Sparta, out of love for 
Agiatis and in supreme devotion to her. Of course, 
then, he was smitten with grief, as was natural for a 
young man who had lost a most beautiful and most 
sensible wife, but he did not allow his suffering to 
shame or betray the loftiness of his thought or the 
greatness of his spimt. He maintained his usual 
speech, dress, and bearing, gave the customary orders 
to his captains, and took thought for the safety of 
Tegea. Next morning he returned to Sparta, and 
after duly mourning his loss with his mother and 
children at home, he at once engaged in the measures 
which he planned for the public good. 

Now, Ptolemy the king of Egypt promised him aid 
and assistance, but demanded his mother and his 
children as hostages. For a long time, therefore, he 
was ashamed to tell his mother, and though he often 
went to her and was at the very point of letting her 
know, he held his peace, so that she on her part became 
suspicious and enquired of his friends whether there 
was not something which he wished to impart to her 
but hesitated to do so Finally, when Cleomenes 
plucked up courage to speak of the matter, his mother 
burst into a hearty laugh and said: “ Was this the 
thing which thou wast often of a mind to tell me but 
lost thy courage? Make haste, put me on board a 
vessel, and send this frail body wheresoever thou 
thinkest it will be of most use to Sparta, before old 
age destroys it sitting idly here.” 

Accordingly, when all things were ready, they 
came to Taenarus by land, while the army escorted 
them under arms. And as Cratesicleia was about to 
embark, she drew Cleomenes aside by himself into the 
temple of Poseidon, and after embracing and kissing 
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him im his anguish and deep trouble, said: “Come, 
O king of the Lacedaemonians, when we go forth let 
no one see us weeping or doing anything unworthy 
of Sparta. For this les in our power, and this alone; 
but as for the issues of fortune, we shall have what 
the Deity may grant.’’ After saying this, she 
composed her countenance and proceeded to the 
ship with her little grandson, and bade the captain 
put to sea with all speed. And when she was come 
to Egypt, and learned that Ptolemy was entertaining 
embassies and proposals from Antigonus, and heard 
that although the Achaeans invited Cleomenes to 
make te:ms with them, he was afraid on her account 
to end the war without the consent of Ptolemy, she 
sent word to him that he must do what was fitting 
and advantageous for Sparta, and not, because of one 
old woman and a little boy, be ever im fear of 
Ptolemy. Such, then, as we are told, was the bearing 
of Cratesicleia in her misfortunes. 

XXIII. After Antigonus had taken Tegea by 
siege, and had surprised Orchomenus and Mantineia, 
Cleomenes, now reduced to the narrow confines 
of Laconia, set free those of the Helots who could 
pay down five Attic minas (thereby raising a sum of 
five hundred talents), armed two thousand of them in 
Macedonian fashion as an offset to the White Shields 
of Antigonus, and planned an undertaking which 
was great and entirely unexpected. Megalopolis 
was at that time of itself fully as large and strong as 
Sparta, and could have assistance from the Achaeans 
and from Antigonus; for Antigonus was encamped 
near by, and it was thought that the Megalopolitans 
were chiefly responsible for his being called in by the 
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Achaeans. This city Cleomenes planned to snatch 
away (for nothing else could better describe the 
speed and unexpectedness of his famous achievement), 
and ordering his men to take five days’ rations, he 
led them forth to Sellasia, as though he would ravage 
the territory of Argos. But from there he descended 
into the territory of Megalopolis, and after giving his 
men their supper at the Rhoeterum, he marched at 
once by way of Helicus against the city itself, When 
he was not far away he dispatched Panteus with two 
divisions of Lacedaemonians, ordering him to seize a 
portion of the wall between two towers which he had 
learned was the most unprotected part of the walls 
of Megalopolis, while he himself with the rest of his 
army followed slowly after. Panteus found not only 
that particular spot, but also a great part of the wall, 
undefended, and at once tore down some portions of 
it, undermining others, and slaying all the defenders 
whom he encountered. Cleomenes promptly joined 
him, and before the Megalopolitans were aware of it, 
he was inside the city with his army. 

XXIV. At last the disaster became clear to the 
citizens, and some of them at once fled the city, 
taking with them what property they could lay hands 
on, while others banded together under arms, resist- 
ing and assaulting the enemy. These they were not 
strong enough to eject from the city, but they af- 
forded asafe escape to the citizens who wished to flee, 
so that not more than a thousand persons were taken 
in the place ; all the rest, together with their wives 
and children, succeeded in escaping to Messene. 
Moreover, the greater part of those who tried to save 
the city by fighting got off alive ; but a few of them, 
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all told, were captured, among whom were Lysandri- 
das and Thearidas, men of the greatest reputation 
and influence in Megalopolis. Therefore the soldiers 
had no sooner seized them than they brought them 
to Cleomenes. Then Lysandridas, when he saw 
Cleomenes from afar, c1ied out with a loud voice and 
said: “It is in thy power now, O king of the 
Lacedaemonians, to display an action fairer and more 
worthy of a king than any that has preceded it, and 
thereby win men’s highest esteem.” But Cleomenes, 
conjecturing what the speaker wished, said: “ What 
meanest thou, Lysandridas? Thou surely canst not 
bid me give your city back again to you.” To which 
Lysandridas replied: “ Indeed, that is just what I 
mean, and I advise thee in thine own interests not to 
destroy so great a city, but to fill it with friends and 
allies who are trusty and true by giving back to the 
Megalopolitans their native city and becoming the 
preserver of so large a people.” Accordingly, after a 
short silence, Cleomenes said: “It is difficult to 
believe that all this will happen, but with us let what 
makes for good repute always carry the day, rather 
than what brings gain.”” And with these words he 
sent the two men off to Messene attended by a herald 
from himself, offering to give back their city to the 
Megalopolitans on condition that they renounce the 
Achaean cause and be his friends and allies. 
However, although Cleomenes made this benevo- 
lent and humane offer, Philopoemen would not allow 
the Megalopolitans to break their pledges to the 
Achaeans, but denounced Cleomenes on the ground 
that he sought, not so much to give their city back 
to its citizens, as rather to get the citizens with their 
city!; then he drove Thearidas and Lysandridas out 


1 See the Philopoemen, v 
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of Messene. This was that Philopoemen who after- 
wards became the leader of the Achaeans and won 
the greatest fame among the Greeks, as I have 
written in his own Life 

XXV. When tidings of these things were brought 
to Cleomenes, although he had taken strict care that 
the city should be inviolate and unharmed, so that 
no one took even the least thing without being 
detected, he was now so incensed and embittered 
that he plundered 1t, and sent its statues and pictures 
off to Sparta, then, after completely demolishing 
most and the largest portions of the city, he marched 
back towards home, being in fear of Antigonus and 
the Achaeans. But these did nothing. For they 
were holding a general assembly at Aegium; and 
here Aratus, after mounting the bema, wept for a 
long time, holding his mantle before his face; and 
when his audience was amazed and bade him speak, 
he told them that Megalopolis had been destroyed 
by Cleomenes. Then the assembly at once broke up, 
the Achaeans being filled with consternation at the 
swiftness and magnitude of the calamity. Antigonus 
at first attempted to give aid, but afterwards, since 
his forces came up to him but slowly from their 
winter quarters, he ordered them to remain where 
they were, while he himself proceeded to Argos, 
having only a few soldiers with him. 

And this was the reason why the next attempt of 
Cleomenes, which was thought to be a deed of 
extravagant and frantic daring, was really made with 
great forethought, as Polybius says.! For Cleomenes 


1 ** Most people thought this a hazardous and foolhardy 
step ; but those who were capable of judging regarded the 
measure as at once safe and prudent” (u. 64, L) 
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knew that the Macedonians were dispersed among 
the cities in their winter quarters, and that Antigonus 
had only a few mercenaries with him at Argos, where 
he was spending the winter with his friends. Cleo- 
menes therefore invaded the territory of Argos, 
calculating that Antigonus would either be shamed 
into fighting and would be overpowered, or, in case 
he did not venture to fight, would incur odium 
among the Argives. And this was what actually 
came to pass. For while Cleomenes was wasting the 
country and robbing it of all that was there, the 
Argives, in distress, kept thronging the doors of the 
king and calling upon him with loud voices either to 
fight or yield the leadership to his betters. But 
Antigonus, as became a prudent general, considering 
that disgrace lay in taking unreasonable msks and 
throwing away his security, rather than in being 
abused by the outside rabble, would not go forth 
from the city, but stood by his previous plans. So 
Cleomenes came up to the very walls of the city with 
his army, wrought insolent havoc, and then with- 
drew unmolested. 

XXVI. A little later, however, hearing that 
Antigonus had advanced to Tegea with intent to 
invade Laconia from that city, Cleomenes quickly 
took his soldiers, marched past the enemy by a 
different route, and at daybreak appeared suddenly 
before the city of Argos, ravaging the plain and 
destroying the grain, not cutting this down, as usual, 
with sickles and knives, but beating it down with 
great pieces of wood fashioned like spear-shafts. 
These his soldiers plied as if in sport, while passing 
by, and with no effort at all they would crush and ruin 
all the crop. When, however, they were come to the 
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Cyllarabis and attempted to set the gymnasium on 
fire, Cleomenes stopped them, feeling that his work 
at Megalopolis had been done to satisfy his anger 
rather than his honour. 

As for Antigonus, in the first place he went back 
at once to Argos, and then occupied the hills and all 
the passes with outposts. But Cleomenes pretended 
to despise and ignore all this, and sent heralds to 
the king demanding the keys to the Heraeum, that 
he might offer sacrifice to the goddess before he went 
away. Then, after this jest and mockery, and after 
sacrificng to the goddess under the walls of the 
temple, which was closed, he led his army off to 
Phhus. From thence, after expelling the garrison of 
Oligyrtus, he marched down to Orchomenus, not only 
infusing high spirits and courage into its citizens, but 
also leading his enemies to think him a man capable 
of leadership and worthy to wield great power For 
he drew his resources from but a single city, and yet 
waged war against the Macedonian power, all the 
Peloponnesians, and the treasures of a king together, 
and not only kept Laconia mviolate, but actually 
ravaged his enemies’ territory and took cities of great 
size; and men thought this a proof of no ordinary 
ability and largeness of purpose. 

XXVII. But he who first declared that money Is 
the sinews of affairs would seem to have spoken with 
special reference to the affairs of war. And Demades, 
when the Athenians once ordered that their triremes 
should be launched and manned, but had no money, 
said: “Dough must be moistened before it is 
kneaded.” It is said also that Archidamus of old, 
pee Ea ee Be eke 


Schoemann: rod mpwparedoa Td pupaoa (before the lookout- 
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towards the beginning of the Peloponnesian wai, 
when the allies ordered their contributions for the 
war to be fixed, said: “ War has no fixed rations,’’+ 
And indeed, just as athletes who have taken a full 
course of training, in trme bear down and overpower 
those who are merely graceful and skilful, so also did 
Antigonus, who engaged in the war with large 
resources, wear out and prostrate Cleomenes, who 
could only meagrely and with difficulty provide pay 
for his mercenaries and sustenance for his citizen- 
soldiers. And yet in all other respects, certainly, time 
was on the side of Cleomenes; for affairs at home 
demanded the presence of Antigonus. During his 
absence Barbarians had been overrunning and devas- 
tating Macedonia, and at this particular time a large 
army of Illyrians from the interior had burst in, and 
in consequence of their ravages the Macedonians 
summoned Antigonus home. Their letters came 
within a little of reaching him before the decisive 
battle. If they had so reached him, he would at once 
have gone away and left the Achaeans to their own 
devices. But Fortune, who decides the most impor- 
tant affairs by a narrow margin, favoured him with so 
slight a preponderance mm the scale of opportunity and 
power, that no sooner had the battle at Sellasia been 
fought, where Cleomenes lost his army and his city, 
than the messengers summoning Antigonus arrived. 
And this more than anything else made the misfor- 
tune of Cleomenes to be greatly pitied. For if he 
could have held out only two days, and continued his 
defensive tactics, he would not have needed to fight 
a battle, but the Macedonians would have gone away 
and he could have made his own terms with the 
Achaeans But now, as I said before, his lack of 
1 See the Crassus, u. 7. 
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resources forced him to stake the whole issue ona 
battle where, as Polybius says,! he could oppose only 
twenty thousand men to thirty thousand 

XXVIII. He showed himself an admirable general 
in the hour of peril, his fellow countrymen gave him 
spirited support, and even his mercenaries fought in 
a praiseworthy manner, but he was overwhelmed by 
the superior character of his enemies’ armour and the 
weight of their heavy-armed phalanx. Phylarchus, 
however, says that there was treachery also, and that 
this was chiefly what rumed Cleomenes. For Antigo- 
nus ordered his Illyrians and Acarnanians to go round 
by a secret way and envelope the other wing, which 
Eucleidas, the brother of Cleomenes, commanded, 
and then led out the rest of his forces to battle; and 
when Cleomenes, from his post of observation, could 
nowhere see the arms of the Illyrians and Acarnanians, 
he was afraid that Antigonus was using them for 
some such purpose. He therefore called Damoteles, 
the commander of the secret service contingent,? and 
ordered him to observe and find out how matters 
stood in the rear and on the flanks of his array. But 
Damoteles (who had previously been bribed, as we are 
told, by Antigonus) told him to have no concern 
about flanks and rear, for all was well there, but to 
give his attention to those who assailed him in front, 
and repulse them. So Cleomenes, putting faith in 
what he was told, advanced upon Antigonus, and by 
the sweeping onset of his Spartans drove back the 
phalanx of the Macedonians for about five furlongs, 


1 Fist. 11°65. 2 and 7. The battle of Sellasia was fought 
in June of 22] 3.0. 

2 A rural police with the special duty of watching the 
Helots, or slave population. 
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and followed after them victoriously. Then, after 
Eucleidas with the other wing had been encircled, he 
came to a stop, and seeing their peril, said; “I have 
lost thee, my dearest brother, I have lost thee, thou 
noble heart, thou great example to Spartan boys, thou 
theme for a song to Spartan wives!” After 
Eucleidas and his forces had in this way been cut to 
pieces, and the enemy, after their victory there, were 
coming on against the other wing, Cleomenes, seeing 
that his soldiers were in disorder and no longer had 
courage to stand their ground, took measures for his 
own safety Many of his mercenaries fell, as we are 
told, and all the Spartans, six thousand in number, 
except two hundred 

XXIX. When Cleomenes came to the city, he 
advised the citizens who met him to receive Antigo- 
nus; as for himself, he said he would do whatever 
promised to be best for Sparta, whether 1t called for 
his life or death. Then, seeing the women running 
up to those who had escaped with him, relieving 
them of their arms, and bringing drink to them, he 
went into his own house Here his concubine, a free 
woman of Megalopolis whom he had taken to him- 
self after the death of his wife, came to him, as was 
her wont upon his return from the field, and wished 
to minister to him; but he would neither drink, 
though he was faint with thirst, nor sit down, though 
he was worn out. Instead, all in armour as he was, 
he put his arm aslant against one of the pillars of the 
house, dropped his face upon his forearm, and after 
resting himself in this way for a short time, and 
running over in his thoughts all possible plans, he set 
out with his friends for Gythium There he went on 
board of vessels provided for this very purpose and 


ut to sea, 
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XXX. Antigonus marched up and took the city 
without resistance. He treated the Lacedaemonians 
humanely, and did not insult or mock the dignity of 
Sparta, but restored her laws and constitution, 
sacrificed to the gods, and went away on the third 
day For he learned that there was a great war 
in Macedonia and that the Barbarians were ravaging 
the country. Moreover, his disease was already in 
full possession of him, having developed into a 
quick consumption and an acute catarrh. He 
did not, however, give up, but had strength 
left for his conflicts at home, so that he won a 
very great victory, slew a prodigious number of the 
Barbarians, and died gloriously, having broken a 
blood-vessel (as it 1s hikely, and as Phylarchus says) 
by the very shout that he raised on the field of battle. 
And in the schools of philosophy one used to hear 
the story that after his victory he shouted for joy, 
“QO happy day!” and then brought up a quantity 
of blood, fell into a gh fever, and so died. So 
much concernmg Antigonus. 

XXXI. As for Cleomenes, he sailed from Cythera 
to Aegialia, another island, and putin there. As he 
was about to cross from thence to Cyrene, one of his 
friends, Therycion by name, a man who brought a 
large spirit to the conduct of affairs and was always 
somewhat lofty in his speech and grandiloquent, 
came to him privately and said: “The noblest death, 
O King, a death in battle, we have put away from us ; 
and yet all men heard us declare that Antigonus 
should not pass the king of Sparta except over his 
dead body. But a death that is second in virtue and 
glory is now still im our power. Whither do we 


1 As they were before the reforms of Cleomenes, 
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unreasoningly sail, fleeing an evil that is near and 
pursuing one that 1s afar off? For if it is not shame- 
ful that the descendants of Heracles should be in 
subjection to the successors of Philip and Alexander, 
we shall spare ourselves a long voyage by surrender- 
ing to Antigonus, who is likely to surpass Ptolemy 
as much as Macedomians surpass Egyptians. But if 
we cannot consent to be ruled by those who have 
conquered us in arms, why should we make him 
our master who has not defeated us, thus showing 
ourselves inferior to two instead of one by running 
away from Antigonus and joining the flatterers of 
Ptolemy? Or, shall we say that it is on thy mother's 
account that we come to Egypt? Surely thou wilt 
make a noble spectacle for her, and one to awaken 
envy, when she displays her son to the wives of 
Ptolemy, a captive instead of a king, and a runaway. 
Let us rather, while we are still masters of our 
own swords and can gaze upon the land of Laconia, 
here rid ourselves of Fortune’s yoke, and make our 
peace with those who at Sellasia died in defence of 
Sparta, instead of sitting idly down m Egypt and 
asking every now and then whom Antigonus has left 
as satrap of Lacedaemon.”’ 

Such were the words of Therycion, and to them 
Cleomenes replied: “It is the easiest possible step 
thou urgest, wretched man, and one that any man 
may take, this dying; and dost thou think thyself 
brave when thou art making a flight more shameful 
than the one preceding it? Better men than we 
have given in to their enemies before this, having 
been betrayed by Fortune or overwhelmed by numbers. 
But he who in the face of toils and hardships, or of 
the censorious judgments of men, gives up the fight, 
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1 val Civ Blass and Ziegler, after Richards 
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is vanquished by his own weakness. For a self-mflicted 
death ought to be, not flight from action, but an 
action in itself. For it 1s shameful to die, as well as 
to live, for one’s self alone. And yet itis to this that 
thou now invitest me in thine eagerness to be rid of 
present troubles, though beyond that thou wilt effect 
nothing that is honourable or useful. I, however, 
think it nght that nerther thou nor I should abandon 
our hopes for our country; when these abandon us, 
death will be very easy if we wish it” 

To this Therycion made no reply, but as soon as he 
got an opportunity to leave Cleomenes, he turned 
aside along the sea-beach and slew himself 

XXXII But Cleomenes, putting to sea from Aegia- 
la, landed in Libya, and under the escort of the royal 
officials came to Alexandra After coming into the 
presence of Ptolemy, at first he met with only ordin- 
ary and moderate kindness from him; but when he 
had given proof of his sentiments and shown himself 
to be a manof good sense, and when, in his daily 
intercourse, his Laconian simplicity retained the 
charm which a free spirit imparts, while he in no 
wise brought shame upon his noble birth or suffered 
the blows of Fortune to bow him down, but showed 
himself more winning than those whose conversation 
sought only to please and flatter, then Ptolemy was 
filled with great respect for him, and deeply repented 
that he had neglected such a man and abandoned him 
to Antigonus, who had thereby won great glory and 
power. Ptolemy therefore sought to regain Cleo- 
menes by honours and kindnesses, and kept encour- 
aging him with assurances that he would send him 
back to Greece with ships and treasure and restore 
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him to his kingdom He also gave him an annual 
pension of twenty-four talents With this money 
Cleomenes maintained himself and his friends in a 
simple and modest manner, and spent the greater 
part in good offices and contributions to the refugees 
from Greece who were in Egypt 

XXXIII. Well, then, the elder Ptolemy! died 
before sending Cleomenes off as he had promised ; 
and since the court at once plunged into excessive 
wantonness and drunkenness, and women wielded the 
power, the affairs of Cleomenes were neglected. 
For the king himself was so corrupted in spurit by 
wine and women that, in his soberest and most 
serious moments, he would celebrate religious rites 
and head processions in his palace, timbrel in hand, 
while the most important affairs of the government 
were managed by Agathocleia, the mistress of the 
king, her mother, and a pimp, Oenanthe. But m 
spite of all this, at the outset Cleomenes seemed to 
be of someuse. For Ptolemy was afraid of his brother 
Magas, believing that Magas had a strong following 
among the soldiers owing to his mother’s influence, 
and he therefore took Cleomenes into his following 
and gave hima place in his privy council, all the while 
plotting to kill his brother. But Cleomenes, although 
all other counsellors urged the king to take this step, 
alone advised against it, saying that it were better, 
were 1t possible, to get the king more brothers to 
merease the security and stability of his affairs. 
And when Sosibius, who had the most influence 
among the king’s ministers, declared that they could 
not be sure of the mercenaries as long as Magas was 
alive, Cleomenes bade him have no concern on that 


1 Ptolemy III., surnamed Euergetes, died in 220 8.c., and 
was followed by Ptolemy IV., surnamed Philopator. ee 
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point at least; for more than three thousand of the 
mercenaries were Peloponnesians and attached to 
himself, and if he but gave them a nod they would 
readily come to his side in arms. At the time this 
speech won for Cleomenes no little faith in his good 
will and belief in his strength; but afterwards, when 
Ptolemy’s weakness intensified his cowardice, and, as 
1s wont to happen where there 1s no sound judgment, 
his best course seemed to him to he in fearing every- 
body and distrusting all men, it led the courtiers to 
be afraid of Cleomenes, on the ground that he had a 
strong following among the mercenaries; and many 
of them were heard to say: “ There goes the lion up 
and down among these sheep.” And such, in fact, he 
clearly was among the courtiers, eyeing with quiet 
contempt and closly watching what was going on. 
XXXIV. For ships, therefore, and an army, he 
gave up asking; but on learning that Antigonus was 
dead ! and that the Achaeans were involved in a war 
with the Aetolians, and that affairs yearned and 
called for him now that Peloponnesus was rent asunder 
and in confusion, he demanded to be sent away with 
his friends merely; but he could persuade no one 
The king would not give him a hearing, but was 
absorbed with women and Dionysiac routs and 
revels; and Sosibius, the prime minister and chief 
counsellor, thought that if Cleomenes remained 
against his will he might be hard to manage, in- 
deed, and an object of fear, but that if he were 
sent away he would make some bold attempt, being 
a man of large undertakings, and one who had 
been an eye-witness of the distempers of the realm. 


1 Cf. chapter xxx 2. 
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For not even gifts would soften him, but just as the 
sacred bull Apis, though living in plenty and believed 
to be having a luxurious time, feels a desire for the 
life that was his by nature, for coursings without 
restraint, and leaps and bounds, and is manifestly 
disgusted with his treatment at the hands of the 
priests, so Cleomenes took no pleasure in his life of 
ease and luxury, 


—“but kept pining away in his dear heart,” 
Jike Achilles, 


“ As he lingered there, and kept yearning for war- 
ery and battle.” 


XXXV. While matters stood thus with him, Nica- 
goras the Messenian came to Alexandria, a man who 
hated Cleomenes, but pretended to be a friend He 
had at one time sold Cleomenes a fine estate, and 
owing to the ie ae demands of war upon the king, 
as it would seem, had not received the money for it. 
And so now, when Cleomenes, who chanced to be 
taking a walk along the quay, saw Nicagoras landing 
from his vessel, he greeted him heartily and asked 
what errand brought him to Egypt. Nicagoras re- 
turned his greeting in a friendly manner, and said 
that he was bringing horses for the king, some fine 
ones for use in war. At this, Cleomenes gave a laugh 
and said: “I could wish that thou hadst rather 
brought sambuca-girls and catamites; for these now 
most interest the king.” At the time Nicagoras 
merely smiled; but a few days later he reminded 
Cleomenes of the estate, and asked that now at any rate 
he might get the money for it, saying that he would 
not have troubled him about the matter if he had not 


1 Jad, 1. 491 f 
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peydrny eicaryayely tov Kyreopévyv, kal thy 
dAAnv opotws wapéxyovTas Startay éEddwy elpyev 

XXXVI. °Hv pév ody kal radta AvTNPA TO 
Knreopuéver, poxOnpotépas S¢ Tes mepl ToD pér- 
Aovros éAmidas éoyev ex ToLa’TNS oUVTUYLAS 
Ilrorepatos 6 Xpucéppou diros dv tod Baciréws 
wdvta Tov Xpovoy érverk@s SteiAeKTO TH Kyreo- 
pévet, Kal cvvnbed tis UaHpYev avrois Kal map- 
pnoia mpdos aAAHAOUS ovTOS Ody TOTE, TOD 
KyYecopuévous Senbévros édXOeiv apds avrov, 7AOe 
pep Kal diedéeyOn pétpia, TO Vromroy é£aipov Kat 
wept Tod Bactrtéws aronoyovpmevos: amiav 6é 
Tadu €x THS olKkias, Kal ph mpovonoas é£omia Per 
d&ypt tov Oupay érraxodovOotvTa Tov Kreopuévn, 
mikpos émetiunoe trois pirdakw as on pméya 
Onpiov Kal dvaotnpytovy aued@s puAdtTovat Kai 


1 uerplwos Bekker and Blass correct to ob merpiws, after 
Reiske 
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met with a considerable loss m the disposition of his 
cargo; and when Cleomenes declared that he had 
nothing left of the moneys that had been given 
him, Nicagoras was vexed, and reported to Sosibius 
the pleasantry of Cleomenes Sosibius was glad to 
get even this matter, but he desired to have some 
larger accusation with which to exasperate the king, 
and therefore persuaded Nicagoras to wiite and leave 
behind hm a letter accusing Cleomenes of planning, 
in case he got tiremes and soldiers from Ptolemy, to 
seize Cyrene So Nicagoras wrote a letter to this 
effect and sailed away ; and Sosibius, after four days 
had passed, brought the letter to Ptolemy, pretend- 
ing that he had just received 1t, and so exasperated 
the young man that it was decided to remove 
Cleomenes into a large house, and while treating 
him in other ways just as before, to prevent his 
egress. 

XXXVI. Even this usage was grievous to Cleo- 
menes, but his hopes for the future 1eceived a greater 
shock from the following inadent Ptolemy the son 
of Chrysermus, a friend of King Ptolemy, had all the 
while been on friendly terms with Cleomenes, and 
they were quite intimate and outspoken with one 
another This Ptolemy, then, now that Cleomenes 
begged a visit from him, came and conversed in a 
reasonable way with him, seekmg to remove his 
suspicions and excusing the conduct of the king, 
but when he was leaving the house and did not 
perceive that Cleomenes was following on behind 
him as far as the doors, he bitterly reproached the 
guards for the careless and easy watch they kept 
upon a great wild beast that was so hard to keep. 
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3 paddpws. tovTwv 6 Kreouévys avtixoos ryevo- 
pevos, Kal mply aicécOa tov [Itodepatoy ava- 
yopicas bpace toils didors. evOus ody mayTes 
&s mpétepov elyov édridas éxBaddvtes, mpos 
épyhv éBovrevcavro Tob IIrodeuatou THY aoieiay 
duuvdpevo. xa tiv UBpw aElws ths Braprys 
amobavely, Kal pt) Tepiwévery WoTrEp lepela TLav- 

4 O&vtas Kataxorhvar: Sevov yap, ei Tas mpds 
’Avtiyovov, avSpa morkeutatyy Kal Spactiptov, 
Starvces breprdoav Kreouerns xabnrar pntpa- 
ytptou Bactiéws oyoAny dvapévor, OTay TPATOV 
ané0nrat TO TUumavoy Kal KaTaTavon Tov Bia- 
COV, ATOKTEVOUVTOS AUTOD. 

XXXVII ’Eael 88 Sof radra Kal cara 
ruynv 6 TIroreuaios eis KavwBov éfwpynee, 
mp@rov pev dieSmKay AOYoY Ws TapadvoLTO THS 
durakhs ord tod Bacidéws: erevta Ex Tivos 
€ovs Bacidtxod tols péANovat e& elpeTis arro- 
AvecOat Selrvov re Weuttomévov Kal Eeviwv, of 
didos TOAAG ToLadTa TH KAcopéver wrapacKeva- 
cavres éwbev eicéreurar, éarrara@vtes tovs 
pvrAakas olopévous bird Tod Bacthéws arectan- 

2 Gar. Kal yap ve nal peredisov rovtwv aplovas 
avrots, Kab émitiOels otedavovs Kal KaTaxdbels 
elaTudto eva TOY ditwv HéyeTar O€ TayLov ¥ 
Steyvexes mpos Thy mpakiw opyhoat, svvatcbo- 
pevos oikérny Ga Tov cuvadoTav Thy mpakw e&w 
Tapa yuvatr) Kekolnpéevoy Hs pa. kal poPnbels 
uynvuoty, ereld7 pécoy nuepas Hy Kal Tous dvAa- 
was yabero Kabeddovtas vrd THs wéOns, évdved- 
pevos Tov xUT@va Kal thy padhy é« rod deEtod 
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Cleomenes heard this with his own ears, and without 
Ptolemy’s being aware of his presence went back 
and told his friends. At once, then, they all aban- 
doned the hopes they had been cherishing and 
wrathfully determined to avenge themselves on 
Ptolemy for his injustice and insolence, and die in a 
manner worthy of Sparta, instead of waiting like 
sacrificial victims to be first fattened and then- 
smitten down. For it was an intolerable thing that 
Cleomenes, after scorning to come to terms with 
Antigonus, a man who fought well and wrought 
much, should sit idly down and await the leisure of a 
beggarly priest of a king, who, as soon as he could lay 
aside his timbrel and stop his dancing, would slay him. 

XXXVII. Such being their resolve, and Ptolemy, 
as chance would have it, making a visit to Canopus, 
in the first place word was sent about that Cleomenes 
had been set free by the king; and next, in view of 
a custom which the king had of sending presents 
and a banquet to those who were going to be released 
from imprisonment, the friends of Cleomenes in the 
erty prepared and sent in to him an abundance of 
such things, thus completely deceiving the guards, 
who thought the king had sent them. For Cleomenes 
made a sacrifice and gave the guards a bountiful 
share of his provisions, and then took his place at 
table with garlands on his head and feasted with his 
friends. We are told, too, that he set out upon his 
enterprise sooner than he had intended, because he 
learned that a slave who was privy to it had passed 
the night outside in company with a mistress. So 
fearing that his plans would be revealed, when noon 
came and he perceived that his guards were sleeping 
off their wine, he put on his tunic, opened the seam 
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Taparuc dpevos ajou, YUMVO TH Fier pera TOV 
pido éFemjOncey ever Kevag MEVOV Omoles, exal- 
TpL@v dvT@y ‘Initas 6é Horos @y TH pen 
T POT] cuveb&étrecev oppa mpovvpos, ds 88 édpa 
ao XoAaiTepoy Topevouevous 60’ aurTor, éxéXevaev 
avedety Kal 1 Suadbeipew THY m paki, axpno Tov 
dyOpwtrov TEepLwevovTas eTUXE dé TOY “AneEav- 
Opéwy TIS immov ayo mapa ras Ovpas TovTov 
dpe puevor Kat tov ‘lamiray avaBarovres, ébeé- 
povo Spo. bua TOV CTEVOTOV Kal Tapexdhouv 
TOP OxAov él TH éhevGepiay Tots dé TocodTov, 
OS corer, anki pet hp dcov évaiveiv Kat Oavud- 
Geu Thv tod Kreopévous toApav, axorovdeiv é 
ral BonGelv ovdels éOdpper 

Tov pev ody Tod X pucéppou IItohepaion € ex THis 
aurns efvovra Tpeis evdds T POT TET OVTES a7ré- 
Kerenvay éTépov dé II roAepatou Tod purdacovros 
THY TOMY ehavvovTos Gppare Tpos avrous, Oppn- 
oavTes évavTiot Tous bev varnpéTas Kal Sopupopous 
Sierxédacay, avrov 6é Kataamdaavres até Tob 
dpwaros amTréKTeway élTa 7 pos THY &Kpav exw 
pouy, avapph&a Sravoovpevor TO Seo natn ptov Kab 
Xenoac bar TO wANGEL TeV dedewevarr eddacav 
dé  Ppakdpevor KANOS Ob puhaxes, @ore Kal 
TAVTNS amoxpovobevta THS melas TOV Krcopevn 
Siapéper Bat Kal wAavicOat Kata THY OAL, 
oudevos AvTD ™ poaXapoovros, ara _pevyovT@y 
Kal poBovpevev am avTov ovTas odp amoarras 
Kal 7 pos TOUS pious eitav, “Ovdey Fv dpa 
Gavpacroy a dpyew yuvaixas avO poTrav pevyovTav 
THY edevGepiar, ” Tapexdrece TAVTAS Agios avrod 
Kal TOY TeTpayuevaY TENEUTAV, KaL TP@TOS fev 
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over his right shoulder, and with drawn sword sprang 
forth, accompanied by his fiiends, who were likewise 
arrayed, thirteen in number. Huppitas, who was 
Jame, joined in making the first onset with all his 
soul, but when he saw that he was a hindrance to 
the progress of his companions, he bade them kill 
him, and not ruin the enterprise by waiting for a 
useless fellow As 1t chanced, however, an Alexan- 
drian was leading a horse past the doors, so they 
seized the animal, put Hippitas on its back, and then 
rushed at full speed through the narrow streets of 
the city, summoning the throng to win their freedom. 
These had enough courage, as it would seem, to 
admire and praise the daring of Cleomenes, but not 
a man was bold enough to follow and help him. 
Well, then, as Ptolemy the son of Chrysermus was — 
coming out of the palace, three of them straightway 
fell upon him and slew him; and as another Ptolemy, 
who had the city in his charge, was dnving towards 
them in a chariot, they rushed to meet him, scattered 
his servants and mercenaries, dragged him from his 
chariot, and slew him. Then they proceeded to the 
citadel, purposing to break open the prison and 
avail themselves of the multitude of prisoners. But 
the guards were too quick for them and barred the 
way securely, so that Cleomenes, baffled in this 
attempt also, roamed up and down through the city, 
not a man joimng with him but everybody filled 
with fear and flymg from him So, then, he de- 
sisted from his attempt, and saying to his friends, 
“Jt is no wonder, after all, that women rule over 
men who run away fiom freedom,’ he called upon 
them all to die in a manner worthy of their king 
and their past achievements. So Hippitas first, at 
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‘Tamitas bird TOv vewrtépwv Tivos errnryn SenOets, 
éreita TOV GANMY ExaaTOS EVKOAWS Kal GOEDS 
éavrov admooddrret, Any Llavtéws rod mpérov 
Meyaany rodw KxatadaBovtos TovTov 66 KaA- 
cToy wpa Kal mpos THY aywyny evpvécTtaToy 
TOV VéwV yevomevoy épdpuevoy doynnas 0 Bacirers 
éxéXevoev, STav avtov Te Kal Tovs aAXrous iby 
menToOKOTAS, OUTw TeXeUTaY Hon Se Ketpévor 
dmrdvrev émttopevduevos o Lavteds cal TO Eccu- 
dim tapantomevos Kal Exactoy awemelpato my 
Tus StaravOdvo: Cav émet dé xal tov Kreopévn 
vikas Tapa TO omupon eide ova TpéavTa TO Tpoc- 
wrov, édirdnoevy altov, elra mapexd@ice Kal 
Téos ExovTOS Hon TweptBare@y Tov vexpov éavTov 
émixatéa hake 

XXXVITI. Krcopévns pév obv éxxaidexa ris 
Lmrdorns Sacirevoas ern nal torovTos avnp ye- 
vouEvos oUTM KaTéoTpere. THs O€ HyuNs eis THY 
modwy 6rAnv oxedacbetons 7 pev Kpatnotixrea, 
kaimep oboe ryevvaia yur", mpovowKe TO Poovnua 
Tpos TO THS Guudopas péeyeOos, Kal meptParodca 
ra matdia tod KAeopévovs @AodvpeTO Tadv Se 
Tadioyv 6 mpecBuitepov drromndncay, ovdevds 
av mpoadoknoavros, ard TOU Téyous él Keparhvy 
Eppivrer Eavtd Kal cards wey gover, od pny arré- 
Gaver, ax 4p0n Body Kal ayavaxrody éni Th 
Staxw@rAvecOar teXevTav 

‘O 68 IIroneuaios, os éyvo tadta, mpocérate 
TO wey odpa Tod Kreopévous xpeudoat Kara- 
Bupcacartas, aoxteiva: S¢ ta waidla Kab rhv 
pntépa Kat tas mepl avtiy yuvaixas. ev 88 
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his own request, was smitten down by one of the 
younger men, then each of the others calmly and 
cheerfully slew himself, except Panteus, the man 
who led the way in the capture of Megalopolis } 
He had once been the king’s favourite, because in 
his youth he was most fair, and in his young man- 
hood most amenable to the Spartan discipline; and 
now his orders were to wait until the king and the 
rest of the band were dead, and then to die himself. 
At last all the rest lay prostrate on the ground, and 
Panteus, going up to each one in turn and pricking 
him with his sword, sought to discover whether any 
spark of hfe remained. When he pricked Cleomenes 
in the ankle and saw that his face twitched, he kissed 
him, and then sat down by his side; at last the end 
came, and after embracing the king’s dead body, he 
slew himself upon it. 

XXXVIII. Such, then, was the end of Cleomenes, 
who had been for sixteen years king of Sparta, and 
had shown himself the man whom I have described 
The report of his death spread over the entire city, 
and Cratesicleia, although she was a woman of noble 
spirit, lost her composure in view of the magnitude 
of her misfortunes, and throwing her arms about the 
children of Cleomenes, wailed and lamented. But 
the elder of the two boys, forestalling all prevention, 
sprang away and threw himself headlong from the 
roof, he was badly injured, but did not die, and was 
taken up crying out resentfully because he was not 
permitted to end his life. 

But Ptolemy, when he learned of these things, 
gave orders that the body of Cleomenes should be 
flayed and hung up, and that his children, his mother, 
and the women that were with her, should be killed. 

1 See chapter xxi 4 134 
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4 Cy \ ; \ / \ 
ravrats WV Kat Tlavrews yuvn Kadruory Kai yev- 
vatoTadTn To ELoos. ere 6 avTots veoydpots ovow, 
év dxuals épwtov ai Tuya. ovvéBnoay ebOds 
yey ody cuvexrTrrAcdoa, TO Ilavrei Bovdropevny 
abrhy ov« elacay of yoveis, AMAA Big KaTaknel- 
cavres éptratrov: ddtiy@ oé Dorepov immo éauTh 
Tapackevdcaca Kal ypuoldiovy ov modu vuKTos 
anéSpa, cat Siwkaca ovrroves ért Tatvapoy, 
éxeibev éréBn vews eis Alyurrrov mreovons: Kal 
ScexopicOn mods tov dvdpa Kal cvvdunveyxer 
ait@ tov él Eévns Biov addvTas Kal ihapds 
airy rote THY Kpatyoixveav bd TeV oTpAaTIO- 
Tav eEayouevny éyerpayaryel, Tov Te qWémXov 
aris wmrotanSavovea, kat Gappeity tapaxa- 
Aodoa pondev TL pnd avtTnv éxmeTAHYLEVNVY TOV 
Oavarov, GXN év povoy aitovyévnv, mpo TOV 
maitov amoGavetv. étrel dé AAOoy eis TOY TOTFOV 
év ® Tatra Spay eiwbecay ot iwnpétat, rpaTov 
pe Ta radia, THs Kparnouxretas opwons, éo- 
dartov, eira éxeivny, &v TodTO povoy eri TAL 
xovros bbeyéapéevny wabeow, “QO, tréxva, mot 
éworere”, 7 O¢ Tlavréws yuvn, mrepiSwooauévyn ro 
iudtiov, evpwotos ovoa Kal peyaddn TOV aTro- 
Ounoxovady éxdotny ciwomr7 Kal pel jovyias 
éBepdrreve xal mepréctedrev ex THY évdeyouevor 
réxos 6€ peTa mdcas éavTyy Koopnoaca, Kal 
KaTayayotoa THv meptBoryy, Kai pnodéva Tpoc- 
eety ddcaca unde idety drAXov H Tov emt THs 
ohayis rerayuevov, howik@s KaTéotpeer, ov- 
Sevds SenJetoa Koo pobyTos Kal TeptxaNvTrToVTOS 
peTva THY TéedXeuTHY. OTM Trapéuetve TH Oavary 
TO KoopLoy THs ~puyis, cal Suepirakey hv Coca 
dpovpay TO cw@pars TrepeOyKev. 
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Among these women was the wife of Panteus, most 
noble and beautiful to look upon. The pair were 
still but lately married, and their misfortunes came 
upon them in the hey-day of their love. Her parents, 
indeed, would not permit her to sail away with Pan- 
teus immediately, although she wished to do 
so, but shut her up and kept her under con- 
straint; a little later, however, she procured herself 
a horse and asmall sum of money, ran away by night, 
made all speed to Taenarum, and there embarked 
upon a ship bound for Egypt She was conveyed to 
her husband, and with him bore their life in a 
strange land without complaint and cheerfully. She 
it was who now took the hand of Cratesicleia as she 
was led forth by the soldiers, held up her robe for 
her, and bade her be of good courage. And Crate- 
sicleia herself was not one whit dismayed at death, 
but asked one favour only, that she might die before 
the children died. However, when they were come 
to the place of execution, first the children were 
slain before her eyes, and then Cratesicleia herself 
was slain, making but this one cry at sorrows so 
great: “O children, whither are ye gone°’’ Then 
the wife of Panteus, giiding up her robe, vigorous 
and stately woman that she was, ministered to each 
of the dying women calmly and without a word, and 
laid them out for burial as well as she could. And 
finally, after all were cared for, she arrayed herself, 
let down her robes from about her neck, and suffer- 
ing no one besides the executioner to come near or 
look upon her, bravely met her end, and had no 
need of anyone to array or cover up her body after 
death. Thus her decorum of spirit attended her in 
death, and she maintained to the end that watchful 
care of her body which she had set over it in life. 
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XXXIX. ‘H pév ody Aaxredaipwr, épayirros 
dryovicapévn TH yuvatkelp Spduatt mpos TO av- 
Spelov, év trois éaydross Kaspots émédetEe rv 
dperny WBpicOjvar wn Suvapéevny bro THs TUYNS 
driyaus 58 BoTepov Huépats of TO oHua Tod KXeo- 
pevous avertavpwpévov Tapapurdarrovtes eidov 
evueyéOn Spdxovta TH Keparh weprreTheypévov 
kal amoxpvTTovTa TO TpocwTov, WaTEe pndéey 
Spveov ébirtacba, capKopdyov é« bé rovrou 
Sevotdatpovia rpocérece TH Bacirel Kal Po8os, 
drArov KaSapudv tats yuvatkly apyhv Tapacxyonv, 
as avdpos avnpnuévov Oeogtrods Kal Kpettrovos 
hv puow. of 6& "AreEavdpeis Kal mpocetpé- 
movTo povravres emt tov Torov, Hpwa Tov Kreo- 
pevn Kal Gedy maida mpocayopevovTes, aps ob 
karéravaav avtovs of codaértepos, S40dvtTEes AOYOV 
@> peritras pev Boes, opycas 5é immo Kata- 
camévtes éEavOota1, kdvOapot 5é dvmv To avTs 
mabovtwv Cwoyovotvrat, Ta d€ avOpwriwa oo- 
para, TOV TEpl TOV MUEAOY LY@pwY TUPPOHY Tiva 
Kal cvuotaciw év éavTois AaBovtTwr, dpets ava- 
Sidwot. kal rodro xaTLOovTeEs of TradaLol MadLoTA 
Tov Cov Tov Spdxovra Tols Hpwor cuvpkeiooay 
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XXXIX. So, then, Sparta, brmging her women’s 
tragedy into emulous competition with that of her 
men, showed the world that in the last extremity 
Virtue cannot be outraged by Fortune. And a few 
days afterwards those who were keeping watch 
upon the body of Cleomenes where it hung, saw a 
serpent of great size coiling itself about the head 
and hiding away the face so that no ravening bird of 
prey could lhght upon it. In consequence of this, 
the king was seized with superstitious fear, and thus 
gave the women occasion for various rites of purifi- 
cation, since they felt that a man had been 
taken off who was of a superior nature and beloved 
of the gods. And the Alexandnans actually wor- 
shipped him, coming frequently to the spot and 
addressing Cleomenes as a hero and a child of the 
gods; but at last the wiser men among them put a 
stop to this by explaining that, as putrefying oxen 
breed bees, and horses wasps, and as beetles are 
generated 1n asses which are in the like condition of 
decay, so human bodies, when the juices about 
the marrow collect together and coagulate, produce 
serpents. And it was because they observed this that 
the ancients associated the serpent more than any 
other animal with heroes. 
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TIBEPIOZ KAI TAlO2 
PPAPXO!I 


T PPAPXOS 


e a \ 4 , € / ’ 

I ‘Hyets 66 tay wrpetnv tcropiav drodeso- 
Kotes &youev ovx érdtTova wdOn TovTwv ev TH 
‘Pp A a a \ , \ 

path avfuyia Oewpioas, tov TeBeptov Kat 
Tatov Biov avtirapaBddrovres odTot TeBepiou 
[pdyyou maides Hoav, 6 Tinnth te “Pwpyaiwy 

vA 
yevouevm Kab dls Urratrevoavts Kal OpiduPovs dvo 
KaTayayovTs NamTpoTEepoy Hv TO aro THS aperis 
dEiopa. 6:6 kab thy Yeniwvos tod KaTatroXe- 
pncaytos AvviBav Ouyatépa Kopynviay, ov« dy 
diros, Grra Kab Sidbopos TO avdpi yeyoves, 
AaBely nEwOn pera THY éxelvov TEedevTHY. é- 
yeras O€ mote cudAdAaBely avtov éri Ths KAivns 
Sedyos SpaxdvTwv, rods bé pdvrers oKxeapévous 

‘ 4 Pld \ 3 3A ? n 3 \ 3 ca) 

TO Tépas dudw pev ov« édv avereiv ovdé adetvat, 
mept O& Oarépov Siatpelv, as 0 pev appny TO 
TiPepiw hépos Odvarov davatpeBeis, 4 68 Onrca 

wn / N a) 
Th Kopyydia tov ody TiBépiov Kal pirodrvta 
THY yuvatka, Kal paddrov ab’T@ mpoornxey svete 
mpeaSvréom rerevTav tryovpevoy ers véas ovens 
éxelyns, Tov péev appeva Krelvar TOY SpaxovTor, 
ddetvas 6& thy Onrcav elra Borepovy ov TOAAD 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS 


I, Now that we have duly finished the first part of 
our story, we have to contemplate fates no less tragic 
than those of Agis and Cleomenes in the lives of the 
Roman couple, Tiberms and Caius, which we set in 
parallel. They were sons of Tiberius Gracchus, 
who, although he had been censor at Rome, twice 
consul, and had celebrated two triumphs, derived his 
more ulustrious dignity from his virtue. Therefore, 
after the death! of the Scipio who conquered Hanmbal, 
although Tiberius had not been his friend, but actually 
at variance with him, he was judged worthy to take 
Scipio’s daughter Cornelia in marnage. We are told, 
moreover, that he once caught a pair of serpents on 
his bed, and that the soothsayers, after considering 
the prodigy, forbade him to kill both serpents or to 
let both go, but to decide the fate of one or the 
other of them, declaring also that the male seipent, 
if killed, would bring death to Tiberius, and the 
female, to Cornelia Tiberius, accordingly, who 
loved his wife, and thought that since she was stall 
young and he was older it was more fitting that he 
should die, killed the male serpent, but let the 
female go. A short time afterwards, as the story 


1 Tn 183 B.C, 
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ypove TehevTcar, Sexadvo mwaidas é« This Kopyn- 
Alas AUTO yeyovoTas KaTaNTovTa. 

Kopynria 6& dvaraB8odca tovs traidas Kal tov 
olxov, ottw cwdpova Kal didorexvor Kal peya- 

f e \ / A ‘\ an / 
NOPuyoy abTyy Tapéoyev WoTe wn KaKas SoFar 

n \ / > \ 7 
BeBovrcdcba, tov TiRéprov avti roravtTys yu- 

\ 2 a ey, / ¢ \ / 

patos aro0avely éXopevov, H ye Kat IIroNeuaiou 
ToD Baciiéws Kowwoupévov To diddnua Kal pvo- 
pévou Tov ydpov avThs Hpyyjcato, kal ynpevovca 
Tous pev dAXous aréBare tratidas, piav dé Tov 
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goes, he died,! leaving Cornelia with twelve children 
by him. 

Cornelia took charge of the children and of the 
estate, and showed herself so discreet, so good a 
mother, and so magnanimous, that Tiberius was 
thought to have made no bad decision when he 
elected to die instead of such a woman. For when 
Ptolemy? the king offered to share his crown with 
her and sought her hand in marnage, she refused 
him, and remained a widow. In this state she lost 
most of her children, but three survived; one 
daughter, who married Scipio the Younger, and two 
sons, Tiberius and Caius, whose lives I now write. 
These sons Corneha reared with such scrupulous care 
that although confessedly no other Romans were so 
well endowed by nature, they were thought to owe 
their virtues more to education than to nature. 

II. Now, just as, in spite of the hheness between 
Castor and Pollux as they are represented 1n sculpture 
and painting, there 1s a certain difference of shape 
between the boxer and the runner, so in the case of 
these young Romans, along with their strong resem- 
blance to one another m bravery and self-command, 
as well as 1n liberality, eloquence, and magnanimity, 
in their actions and political careers great unlike- 
nesses blossomed out, as it were, and came to light. 
Therefore I think 1t not amiss to set these forth 
before going further. 

In the first place, then, as regards cast of features 
and look and bearing, Tiberius was gentle and sedate, 


1 He was consul for the second time in 163 Bue The year 
of his death is unknown This story 1s told and commented 
on by Cicero in De dimnatzone 1. 18, 36; 1. 29, 62 

2 Probably Ptolemy VI., surnamed Philometor, king of 
Egypt 181-146 3.c. 
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TeBépros, évrovos 6€ Kal apodpos 0 Ddios, doe 
Kat Onunryopety TOV pev ev pd Xopa BeBnnora 
Kkoopiws, Tov dé “Payatwr mpOTOv éml ToD Bn- 
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dé eet Kabapos Kal SvaTreTovnuevos dx piBds 
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obTe 6é Kab Tmeph dvarray Kab Tpamrelay evTEAS 
Kat adedys o TiBépios, 0 0 be Datos Tats pev a&ddous 
mapaBaneiy cadpav Kal avornpos, Th oé m™ pos 
TOV aded gov Siapopg VEOT PETS Kab mrepiepryos, @S 
ot wept Apodooy ideyyxov ore dehdivas + apyupods 
empiaro TLULHS ES éxdarny Aitpay Spay wav xt 
Mev Kal dLaKociov TEVTNKOVTA T@ 06 HOE Kara 
THY TOU Aoyou Sagopa o ) pev emrvecens Kab ™ pos, 
o Oe TpaxXys Kal Oupoedys, @oTe Kal Tapa ee 
pny év TO Neyer éehepopevov TOANGaKLS um opyhs 
THY TE peoviy Gro uve Kal Pracdnpetv Kat 
cuvTaparrely TOV orvyov bdev cai BonOnpa ths 
extpom fs erroujoaro TavTns TOV Arkivoy, olKerqy 
ovK avONToY, ds &yav davackikon ¢ Opyavor, 4 @ TOUS 
POoryyous avaBiBafovow, omiaev éEcT@S TOD 

aiov A€yovTos, onnvica TPAXUVOLEVOY aicOorro 
Th povi Kal Tapappnyvujevov 80 Opyiy, | évedidou 
TOVvOY pahakdy, @ TO aHodpoy evOds exelvos Gua 


1 SeApivas Blass, Fuhr, and Ziegler, with the MSS 
5éAdinxas (Delphic tables, or ti wpods), after Amyot 
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while Caius was high-strung and vehement, so that 
even when haranguing the people the one stood 
composedly in one spot, while the other was the first 
Roman to walk about upon the 1ostra and pull his toga 
off his shoulder as he spoke. So Cleon the Athenian 
is said to have been the first of the popular orators 
to stip away his mantle and smite his thigh! In the 
second place, the speech of Caius was awe-inspiring 
and passionate tu exaggeration, while that of Tiberius 
was mote agiceable and more conducive to pity 

The style also of Tiberius was pure and elaborated to 
anicety, while that of Caius was persuasive and ornate 

So also as regards thew table and mode of hie, 
Tibe1us was simple and plain, while Caius, although 
tempeiate and austere as compared with others, in 
contrast with his brother was ostentatious and fasti- 
dious. Hence men like Drusus found fault with him 
because he bought silver dolphins at twelve hundred 
and fifty drachmas the pound Again, their tempers 
were no less different than their speech. Tiberius 
was reasonable and gentle, while Caius was harsh 
and fiery, so that against his better judgment he 
was often carried away by anger as he spoke, raising 
his voice to a high pitch and uttering abuse and 
losing the thread of his discourse. Wherefore, to 
guard against such digressions, he employed an 
intelligent servant, Licinius, who stood behind him 
when he was sneaking, with 2 sounding instrument for 
giving the tones of the voice their pitch Whenever 
this servant noticed that the voice of Caius was 
getting harsh and broken with anger, he would give 
out a soft key-note, on hearing which Caius would 
at once remit tlie vehemence of his passion and of 


1 See the Nicwas, vi. 3. 
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tod mdQous Kat ths dwovis aviels émpavvero Kat 
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tous Kal’ attov bTepaipay éotimpévov yap év 
TAUT@ TOV lepéwr, Tpocayopevaas Tov TiBépiov 
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vupdiov de€apévou b€ dopévas éxeivou xal THs 
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2 ci de etpjkers Bekker has ef uw) etiploxes, Blass 
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his speech, grow gentle, and show himself easy to 
recall, 

III. The differences between them, then, were of 
this nature; but as regaids bravery in the face of the 
enemy, just dealings with subject peoples, scrupulous 
fidelity in public office, and iestraint in pleasurable 
indulgence, they were exactly alike. Tiberius, 
however, was nine years older than his brother; and 
this set a different period for the political activity of 
each, and more than anything else vitiated their 
undertakings They did not rise to eminence at 
the same time, and so did not combine their powers 
into one. Such an united power would have proved 
irresistibly great. We must therefore give an account 
of each by himself, and of the elder first. 

IV.. Tiberius, then, as soon as he got past boyhood, 
was so widely known as to be thought worthy of a 
place among the priests called Augurs; and this was 
due to his virtues rather than to his excellent birth, 
as was clearly shown by Appius Claudius. For 
Appius, who had been consul and censor, had been 
made Dean of the Roman senate! by virtue of his 
dignity, and in loftmess of spint far surpassed his 
contemporaries, at a banquet of the augurs? addressed 
Tiberius with words of friendship, and asked him to 
become the husband of his daughter. Tiberius gladly 
accepted the invitation, and the betiothal was thus 
arranged, and when Appius returned home, from the 
doorway where he stood he called his wife and cried 
in a loud voice: “ Antistia, 1 have betrothed our 
Claudia.” And Antistia, in amazement, said: “ Why 
so eager, or why so fast? If thou hadst only found 


1 Princeps Senatus 
2 Presumably at the induction of Tiberius into office. 
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3 puppiov. ovK dryvod dé OTt TOUTO TIVES éml tov 
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5 avd peta Kat TOU ye TELXOUS ere Bn TOY monepiooy 
TpOTOS, as oye Pavvios, Aéyor Kal auros TO 
TeBepip ouvert Sivas Kat ouppeTaay ely éxeivns 
THS apuorelas morAnv bé Kab Tapav evvoLav 
elyvev év TO orparomédw Kal wo0ov amadrnratto- 
BEVOS AUTOD KaTehume 
Vv. Mera 66 THY oTpareray éxetyny aipebets 
TApLAs cdaxe Toy vraroav Lai@ Maykive ou- 
orparevely éml Nopavrivous, avO pare Mev Ov 
Tovnp®, Bapumotporar@ dé ‘Popaiov oTpaTHy®. 
810 Kat Haddov ev TUXAaKS Taparoyors Kab mpary- 
pac evavrtous Too TiBepiou Svéhapyrrev ov povoy 
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eaic@v ovd éaurov, e orparnyos éoTw, emuyt- 
2 veckovtos HrTnGels yap udyas peydrass érre- 
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Tiberius Gracchus for betrothal to her!” I am aware 
that some! refer this story to Tiberius the father of 
the Gracchi and Scipio Africanus Major, but the 
majority of writers tell 1t as I do, and Polybius says ? 
that after the death of Scipio Africanus the relatives 
of Cornelia chose out Tiberius in preference to all 
others and gave her to him, as one who had been 
left by her father unaffanced and unbetrothed 

The younger Tiberius, accordingly, serving in Africa 
under the younger Scipio,° who had marmed his sister, 
and sharing his commander’s tent, soon learned to 
understand that commander’s nature (which pro- 
duced many great incentives towards the emulation 
of virtue and its imitation in action), and soon led 
all the young men 1n discipline and bravery; yes, he 
was first to scale the enemies’ wall, as Fanmus says, 
who writes also that he himself scaled the wall with 
Tiberius and shared in that exploit. While he remained 
with the army Tiberius was the object of much good 
will, and on leaving 1t he was greatly missed. 

V. After this campaign he was elected quaestor, 
and had the fortune to serve in a war against Num- 
antia under the consul Caius Mancinus,* who was not 
bad as a man, but most unfortunate of the Romans as 
a general. Therefore in the midst of unexpected 
misfortunes and adverse circumstances not only did 
the sagacity and bravery of Tiberius shine forth all 
the more, but also—and this was astonishing—the 
great respect and honour in which he held his 
commander, who, under the pressure of disasters, 
forgot even that he was a general. For after he had 


1Cf Livy xxxviu. 57 "2 Cf. Polybius, xxan 13 
8 In the campaign of 146 Be, which ended with the 
destruction of Carthage. * Consul in 137 3.0. 
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ota 81 tepdbels o TiBéptos nab ovyyevopevos 
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been defeated in great battles, he attempted to 
abandon his camp and withdraw his forces by night; 
but the Numantines became aware of his attempt 
and promptly seized his camp. Then they fell upon 
his men as they fled, slew those who were in the rear, 
encompassed his whole army, and crowded them into 
regions that were full of difficulties and afforded no 
escape. Mancinus, despairing of forcing his way to 
safety, sent heralds to the enemy proposing a truce 
and terms of peace; but the enemy declared that 
they had confidence in no Roman save only Tibenus, 
and ordeied that he should be sent to them. They 
had this feeling towards the young man not only on 
his own account (for he was held in very high esteem 
by the Numantine soldiery), but also because they 
remembered his father Tiberius, who waged war 
against the Spaniards,! and subdued many of them, 
but made a peace with the Numantines, to the 
observance of which with integrity and justice he 
always held the Roman people. So Tiberius was sent 
and held conference with the enemy, and after 
getting them to accept some conditions, and himself 
accepting others, effected a truce, and thereby 
manifestly saved the lives oftwenty thousand Roman 
citizens, besides attendants and camp followers. 

VI. However, all the property captured in the 
camp was retained by the Numantines and treated as 
plunder. Among this were also the ledgers of 
Tiberius, containing written accounts of his official 
expenses as quaestor. These he was very anxious to 
recover, and so, when the army was already well on 
its way, turned back towards the city, attended by 


Tn 180-179 Bec. 
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éraipovs éxxadrécas 58 trav Nopavrivwv rods 
apyovtas n&lov KopicacOar tas SéXrovs, aS my 
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aurovs modeuious, GAN’ ws dirows yphoOat Kal 
miotevev édokev ody TO TiBepio Tada Tolely, 
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Evvewy > amiotoupévous tovs Nouavrivous. eiced- 
Odvte Se eis THY Tod TpaTov pev aprorov 
TrapeOecav, Kal tacav éroujocavto Sénow éuda- 
yelv Te KOWH eT avToOY KaAOnuEvoy eretTta Tas 
SéxTous amédocav, cal tOv adAXNwVv & BovXrotTo 
yonuitav rAaBelv éxédevov. o 8 ovdev i Tov 
MBavwroyv @ mpos Tas Snuocias éyphro Ouaias 
AaBoy, arHrGev acmacdpevos kal diroppovnyGels 
Tous avdpas. 

VII. ’Exred 8é els “Pduny érravijrOev, 4 pev 6X 
mpakis ws Sev Kal kataccytvovca tiv “Payny 
aitiay elye Kal KaTnyopiay, ot 6& TOV OTpAaTLWTOY 
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oi pévtot SucxXepaivovres TA Tempayyéva ptpel- 
aba. rods mpoyovous éxéXevov Kal yap éxelvor 
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three or four companions. After summoning forth 
the magistrates of Numantia, he asked them to bring 
hirvh his tablets, that he might not give his enemies 
opportunity to malign him by not being able to give 
an account of his administration The Numantines, 
accordingly, delighted at the chance to do him a 
favour, mvited him to enter the city; and as he 
stood deliberating the matter, they drew near and 
clasped his hands, and fervently entieated him no 
longer to regard them as enemies, but to treat and 
trust them as friends. Tiberius, accordingly, decided 
to do this, both because he set great store by his 
tablets, and because he feared to exasperate the 
Numantines by showing them distrust. After he had 
entered the city, in the first place the Numantines 
set out a meal for him, and entreated him by all 
means to sit down and eat something im their 
company; next, they gave him back his tablets, and 
urged him to take whatever he wanted of the rest of 
his property. He took nothing, however, except the 
frankincense which he was wont to use in the public 
sacrifices, and after bidding them farewell with every 
expression of friendship, departed. 

VII. When he came back to Rome, the whole 
transaction was blamed and denounced as a ter- 
rible disgrace to the city, although the relatives 
and friends of the soldiers, who formed a large part 
of the people, came flocking to Tiberius, imputing 
the disgrace in what had happened to his commander, 
but insisting that it was due to Tiberius that the 
lives of so many citizens had been saved. Those, 
however, who were displeased at what had-been done 
urged for imitation the example of their ancestors, 
who flung to the enemy unarmed the generals 
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Tous ayamioavras bro Yavutav apeOfvat otpa- 
Tnyous avrovs Te Tols TrodepLols YyUmvO’S mpoc- 
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themselves who had been satisfied to be let go by the 
Samnites, and in like manner cast forth those who 
had taken hand and share in the treaty, as for instance 
the quaestors and military tribunes, turning upon 
their heads the guilt of perjury and violation of the 
pact. In the present affair, indeed, more than at 
any other time, the people showed their good will 
and affection towards Tiberius. For they voted to 
deliver up the consul unarmed and in bonds to the 
Numantines, but spared all the other officers for the 
sake of Tiberius. It would seem, too, that Scipio, 
who was then the greatest and most influential man 
at Rome, helped to save them; but none the less he 
was blamed? for not saving Mancinus, and for not 
insisting that the treaty with the Numantines, which 
had been made through the agency of his kinsman 
and friend Tiberius, should be kept inviolate. It 
would appear that the disagreement between the 
two men arose chiefly through the ambition of 
Tiberius and from the friends and sophists who urged 
him on. But this disagreement certamly resulted in 
no mischief past remedy. And in my opinion 
Tiberius would never have met with his great misfor- 
tunes if Scipio Africanus had been present at Rome 
during his political activity. But as it was, Scipio 
was already at Numantia® and waging war there when 
Tiberius began to agitate for his agrarian laws. The 
occasion of this was as follows. 

VIIL. Of the territory which the Romans won in 
war from their neighbours, a part they sold, and a 


1 Tn 3821 Bo Cf. Cicero, De of, 1. 30, 109. 

2 By Tiberius and his friends. 

8 Scipio was sent against Numantia in 134 B.c , and took 
and destroyed the city in the followmg year, in which year 
also Tiberius was killed. 
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part they made common land, and assigned it for 
occupation to the poor and indigent among the 
citizens, on payment of a small rent into the public 
treasury. And when the rich began to offer larger 
rents and drove out the poor, a law was enacted 
forbidding the holding by one person of more than 
five hundred acres of land. For a short time this 
enactment gave a check to the rapacity of the nch, 
and was of assistance to the poor, who remained in 
their places on the land which they had rented and 
occupied the allotment which each had held from the 
outset. But later on the neighbouring nch men, by 
means of fictitious personages, transferred these 
rentals to themselves, and finally held most of the 
land openly in ther own names Then the poor, 
who had been ejected from their land, no longer 
showed themselves eager for military service, and 
neglected the bringing up of children, so that soon 
all Italy was conscious of a dearth of freemen, and 
was filled with gangs of foreign slaves, by whose aid 
the rich cultivated their estates, from which they had 
driven away the free citizens An attempt was there- 
fore made to rectify this evil, and by Caius Laelius 
the comrade of Scipio; but the men of influence 
opposed his measures, and he, fearmg the disturbance 
which might ensue, desisted, and received the 
surname of Wise or Prudent (for the Latin word 
“sapiens” would seem to have either meaning) 
Tiberius, however, on being elected tribune of the 
people, took the matter directly in hand He was 
incited to this step, as most writers say, by Diophanes 
the rhetorician and Blossius the philosopher. 
Diophanes was an exile from Mitylene, but Blossius 
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was a native Italian from Cumae, had been an intimate 
friend of Antipater of Tarsus at Rome, and had been 
honoured by him with the dedication of philosophical 
treatises But some put part of the blame upon 
Cornelia the mother of Tiberius, who often reproached 
her sons because the Romans still called her the 
mother-in-law of Scipio, but not yet the mother of 
the Gracchi. Others again say that a certain Spurius 
Postumius was to blame. He was of the same age as 
Tiberius, and a rival of his in reputation as an advo- 
cate; and when Tibenus came back from his cam- 
paign and found that his rival had far outstripped 
him in reputation and influence and was an object of 
public admiration, he determined, as it would seem, 
to outdo him by engaging in a bold political measure 
which would arouse great expectations among thie 
people. But his brother Caius, in a certain pamphlet,} 
has written that as Tiberius was passing through 
Tuscany on his way to Numantia, and observed the 
dearth of inhabitants in the country, and that those 
who tilled its soil or tended its flocks there were 
imported barbarian slaves, he then first conceived the 
public policy which was the cause of countless ills to 
the two brothers However, the energy and ambition 
of Tiberius were most of all kindled by the people 
themselves, who posted writings on porticoes, house- 
walls, and monuments, calling upon him to recover 
for the poor the public land. 

IX He did not, however, draw up his law by 
himself, but took counsel with the citizens who were 
foremost in virtue and reputation, among whom were 
Crassus the pontifex maximus, Mucius Scaevola the 


1 Probably a political pamphlet in the form of a letter. Cf, 
Cicero, de div. 11, 29, 62. 
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1 raragdce:s Bekker and many other editors have rardévers, 
after Stephanus and Reiske 
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jurist, who was then consul, and Appuus Claudius, his 
father-in-law. And it 1s thought that a law dealing 
with injustice and rapacity so great was never drawn 
up in milder and gentler terms. For men who 
ought to have been punished for their disobedience 
and to have surrendered with payment of a fine the 
land which they were legally enjoying, these men 
it merely ordered to abandon their injust acquisitions 
upon being paid their value, and to admit into owner- 
ship of them such citizens as needed assistance. But 
although the rectification of the wrong was so 
considerate, the people were satisfied to let bygones 
be bygones if they could be secure from such wrong 
in the future; the men of wealth and substance, 
however, were led by their greed to hate the law, and 
by their wrath and contentiousness to haie the law- 
giver, and tried to dissuade the people by alleging 
that Tiberius was introducing a re-distribution of 
land for the confusion of the body politic, and was 
stirring up a general revolution. 

But they accomplished nothing; for Tiberius, 
striving to support a measure which was honour- 
able and just with an eloquence that would 
have adorned even a meaner cause, was formid- 
able and invincible, whenever, with the people 
crowding around the rostra, he took his stand 
there and pleaded for the poor. “The wild 
beasts that roam over Italy,’’ he would say, “have 
every one of them a cave or lair to lurk in; but the 
men who fight and die for Italy enjoy the common 
air and light, indeed, but nothing else ; houseless and 
homeless they wander about with then wives and 
children. And it is with lying lps that their 
imperators exhort the soldiers in ther battles to 
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1 raridvras Bekker has cararelvovra, after Coraes, from the 
variant narareivorras 
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defend sepulchres and shrines from the enemy; for 
not a man of them has an hereditary altar,not one of all 
these many Romans an ancestral tomb, but they fight 
and die to support others in wealth and luxury, and 
though they are styled masters of the world, they 
have not a single clod of earth that is their own.” 

X. Such words as these, the product of a lofty 
spirit and genuine feeling, and falling upon the ears 
of a people profoundly moved and fully aroused to 
the speaker’s support, no adversary of Tiberius could 
successfully withstand. Abandoning therefore all 
counter-pleading, they addressed themselves to 
Marcus Octavius, one of the popular tribunes, a young 
man of sober character, discreet, and an intimate 
companion of Tiberius. On this account Octavius at 
first tried to hold himself aloof, out of regard for 
Tiberius; but he was forced from his position, as it 
were, by the prayers and supplications of many 
influential men, so that he set himself in opposition 
to Tiberius and staved off the passage of the law. 
Now, the decisive power is in the hands of any tribune 
who interposes his veto; for the wishes of the 
majority avail nothing if one tribune is 1n opposition. 
Incensed at this procedure, Tiberius withdrew his 
considerate law, and introduced this time one which 
was more agreeable to the multitude and more severe 
against the wrongdoers, since 1t simply ordered them 
to vacate without compensation the land which they 
had acquired in violation of the earlier laws. 

Almost every day, therefore, there were forensic 
contests between Tiberius and Octavius, in which, as 
we are told, although both strove together with the 
utmost earnestness and rivalry, neither abused the 
other or let fall a single word about the other which 
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anger made unseemly. For not only “in Bacchic 
revelries,” as 1t appears, but also in the exercise of 
rivalry and wrath, a noble nature and a sound train- 
ing restrain and regulate the mind. Moreover, when 
Tiberius observed that Octavius himself was amenable 
to the law as a large holder of the public land, he 
begged him to remit his opposition, promising to pay 
him the value of the land out of his own means, 
although these were not splendid. But Octavius 
would not consent to this, and therefore Tiberius 
issued an edict forbidding all] the other magistrates 
to transact any public business until such time as the 
vote should be cast erther for or against his law. He 
also put his private seal upon the temple of Saturn, 
in order that the quaestors might not take any 
money from its treasury or pay any into it, and he 
made proclamation that a penalty would be imposed 
upon such praetors as disobeyed, so that all magis- 
trates grew fearful and ceased performing their 
several functions. Thereupon the men of property 
put on the garb of mourning and went about the 
forum in pitiful and lowly guise; but in secret they 
plotted against the life of Tiberius and tried to raise 
a band of assassins to take him off, so that Tiberius 
on his part—and everybody knew it—wore a con- 
cealed short-sword such as brigands use (the name 
for it is “ dolo”’). 

XI. When the appointed day was come and Tiber- 
ius was summoning the people to the vote, the voting 
urns were stolen away by the party of the rich, and 
great confusion arose. However, the supporters of 
Tiberius were numerous enough to force the issue, 
and were banding together for this purpose, when 
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Manhus and Fulvius, men of consular dignity, fell 
down before Tiberius, clasped his hands, and with 
tears besought him to desist Tiberius, conscious that 
the future was now all but desperate, and moved 
by respect for the men, asked them what they 
would have him do They rephed that they were 
not competent to advise mn so grave a ciisis, and 
urged him with entreaties to submit the case to the 
senate. To this Tiberius consented. 

But the senate in its session accomplished nothing, 
owing to the prevailing influence of the wealthy 
class in it, and therefore Tiberius resorted to a 
measure which was illegal and unseemly, the ejection 
of Octavius from his office; but he was unable in any 
other way to bring his law to the vote. In the first 
place, however, he begged Octavius in public, ad- 
dressing him with Kindly words and clasping his hands, 
to give in and gratify the people, who “demanded 
only their just mghts, and would receive only a 
trifling return for great toils and perils. But Octavius 
rejected the petition, and therefore Tiberius, after 
premising that, since they were colleagues in office 
with equal powers and differed on weighty measures, 
it was impossible for them to complete their term of 
office without open war, said he saw only one remedy 
for this, and that was for one or the other of them to 
give up his office. Indeed, he urged Octavius to put 
to the people a vote on his own case first, promising 
to retire at once to private life if this should be the 
will of the citizens. But Octavius was unwilling, and 
therefore Tiberius declared that he would put the 
ease of Octavius unless Octavius should change his 
mind upon reflection 

XII. With this understandmg, he dissolved the 
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assembly for that day; but on the following day, 
after the people had come together, he mounted the 
rostra and once more attempted to persuade Octavius. 
When, however, Octavius was not to be persuaded, 
Tibernus introduced a law depnving him of his 
tribuneship, and summoned the citizens to cast their 
votes uponitatonce Now, there were five and thirty 
tribes, and when seventeen of them had cast their 
votes, and the addition of one more would make it 
necessary for Octavius to become a private citizen, 
Tiberius called a halt in the votmg, and again 
entreated Octavius, embracing and kissing him in 
the sight of the people, and fervently begging him 
not to allow himself to be dishonoured, and not to 
attach to a fmend responsibility for a measure so 
grievous and severe. 

On hearing these entreaties, we are told, Octavius 
was not altogether untouched or unmoved; his eyes 
filled with tears and he stood silent for a long time. 
But when he turned his gaze towards the men of 
wealth and substance who were standing in a body 
together, his awe of them, as it would seem, and his 
fear of ill repute among them, led him to take every 
risk with boldness and bid Tiberius do what he 
pleased. And so the law was passed, and Tiberius 
ordered one of his freedmen to drag Octavius from 
the rostra; for Tiberius used his freedmen as officers, 
and this made the sight of Octavius dragged along 
with contumely a more pitiful one. Moreover, the 
people made a rush at him, and though the men ot 
wealth ran in a body to his assistance and spread out 
their hands against the crowd, it was with difficulty 
that Octavius was snatched away and safely rescued 
from the crowd; and a trusty servant of his who 
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stood in front of his master and protected him, had 
his eyes torn out, against the protest of Tiberius, who, 
when he perceived what was going on, ran down 
with great haste to appease the tumult. 

XIII After this the agrarian law was passed, and 
three men were chosen for the survey and distribu- 
tion of the publhe land, Tibeuus himself, Appius 
Claudius his father-in-law, and Caius Gracchus his 
brother, who was not at Rome, but was serving under 
Seipio in the expedition against Numantia These 
measures were carried out by Tiberius quietly and 
without opposition, and, besides, he procured the 
election of a tribune im the place of Octavius The 
new tribune was not a man of rank or note, but a 
certain Mucus, a chent of Tiberius. The aristocrats, 
however, who were vexed at these proceedings and 
feared the growing power of Tiberius, heaped insult 
upon him in the senate. When he asked for the 
customary tent at public expense, for his use when 
dividing up the public land, they would not give it, 
although other men had often obtained one for less 
important purposes; and they fixed his daily allow- 
ance for expenses at nine obols.! These things were 
done on motion of Publius Nasica, who surrendered 
completely to his hatred of Tiberius. For he was a 
very large holder of public land, and bitterly resented 
his being forced to give 1t up. 

But the people were all the more inflamed; and 
when a friend of Tiberius died suddenly and his body 
broke out all over with evil spots, they ran in throngs 
to the man’s funeral, crying out that he had been 
poisoned to death, and they carried the bier them- 


1 That is, in Roman money, ume sesterti, equivalent to 
about twenty pence, o1 forty cents 
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selves, and stood by at the last ceremonies And 
their suspicions of poison were thought to be not 
without reason For the dead body burst open and 
a great quantity of corrupt humours gushed forth, so 
that the flame of the funeral pyre was extinguished. 
And when fresh fire was brought, again the body 
would not buin, until 1t was carried to another place, 
where, after much trouble, the fire at last took hold 
of it. Upon this, Tibeis, that he might exasperate 
the multitude stil] more, put on a garb of mourning, 
brought his children betore the assembly, and begged 
the people to care for them and their mother, saying 
that he despaired of Ins own hife. 

XIV. And now Attalus Philometor died,' and 
Kudemus of Pergamum brought to Rome the king’s 
last will and testament, by which the Roman people 
was made hisherr At once Tiberius courted popular 
favour by binging m a bill which provided that the 
money of King Attalus, when brought to Rome, 
should be given to the citizens who received a parcel 
of the public land, to aid them in stocking and tilling 
their farms And as regarded the cities which were 
included in the kingdom of Attalus, he said it did 
not belong to the senate to deliberate about them, 
but he hnmself would submit a pertinent resolution 
to the people. By this proceeding he gave more 
offence than ever to the senate; and Pompeuus, 
rising to speak there, said that he was a neighbour of 
Tibenus, and therefore knew that Eudemus of 
Pergamum had presented Tiberius with a royal 
diadem and purple robe, beheving that he was going 
to be king in Rome Moreover, Quintus Metellus 
upbraided ‘Tiberius with the reininder that whenever 


' In 1338 Bc 
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his father, during his censorship, was returning home 
after a supper, the citizens put oul ther hghts, for 
fear they might be thought to be indulging immoder- 
ately in entertamments and diinking bouts, whereas 
Tiberius himself was lighted on his way at mght by 
the neediest and most reckless of the populace. Titus 
Annuus, too, a man of no high character or sobnety, 
but held to be invincible in arguments carried on by 
question and answer, challenged Tiberius to a judicial 
wager,! solemnly asseiting that he had bianded with 
infamy his colleague, who was sacred and inviolable 
by law. As many senators applauded this speech, 
Tiberius dashed out of the senate-house, called the 
people together, and ordered Annuus to be brought 
before them, with the tention of denouncing him. 
But Annius, who was far inferior to Tiberius both in 
eloquence and 1n reputation, had recourse to his own 
particular art, and called upon Tiberius to answer a 
few questions before the argument began. Tiberius 
assented to this and silence was made, whereupon 
Annius said : “ If thou wish to heap insult upon me 
and degrade me, and | invoke the aid of one of thy 
colleagues in office, and he mount the rostra to speak 
in my defence, and thou fly mto a passion, come, 
wilt thou deprive that colleague of his office >” 
At this question, we are told, Tiberius was so 
disconcerted that, although he was of all men most 
ready in speech and most vehement in courage, he 
held his peace 

XV. For the present, then, he dissolved the 
assembly; but perceiving that the course he had 
taken with regard to Octavius was very displeasing, 
not only to the nobles, but also to the multitude (for 


1 Cf the Cutu Mujor, xx 5. 
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it was thought that the high and honourable dignity 
of the tribunate, so carefully guarded up to that time, 
had been insulted and destroyed), he made a lengthy 
speech before the people, a few of the arguments of 
which 1t will not be out of place to lay before the 
reader, that he may get a conception of the man’s 
subtlety and persuasiveness. A tribune, he said, was 
sacred and inviolable, because he was consecrated to 
the people and was a champion of the people. “ If, 
then,” said Viberius, “he should change about, 
wrong the people, maim its power, and rob it of the 
privilege of voting, he has by his own acts deprived 
himself of Ins honourable office by not fulfilling the 
conditions on which he received it, for otherwise 
there would be no interference with a tubune even 
though he should try to demolish the Capitol or set 
fire to the naval arsenal If a tnbune does these 
things, he is a bad tribune; but if he annuls the 
power of the people, he is no tibune at all. Is it 
not, then, a monstrous thing that a tribune should 
have power to hale a consul to prison, while the 
people cannot deprive a tribune of his power when 
he employs it against the very ones who bestowed 
it’? For consul and tribune alike are elected by 
the people. And surely the kingly office, besides 
comprehending in itself every civil function, is also 
consecrated to the Deity by the performance of the 
most solemn religious mtes; and yet Tarquin was 
expelled by the city for his wrong-domg, and 
because of one man’s insolence the power which had 
founded Rome and descended from father to son was 
overthrown. Again, what institution at Rome 1s so 
holy and venerable as that of the virgins who tend 
und watch the undying fire > And yet if one of these 
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breaks her vows, she is buried alive; for when they 
sin against the gods, they do not preserve that invio- 
Jable character which 1s given them for their service 
to the gods. Therefore it 1s not just that a tribune 
who wrongs the people should 1etam that inviolable 
character whichis given him foi service to the people, 
since he is destroymg the very power which is the 
source of his own power And surely, if 1t 1s mght 
for him to be made tribune by a majority of the 
votes of the tribes, it must be even more nght for 
him to be deprived of his tribuneship by a unanimous 
vote And again, nothing 1s so sacred and inviolate 
as objects consecrated to the gods; and yet no one 
has hindered the people from using such objects, or 
moving them, or changing their position in such 
manner as may be desired. It is therefore permis- 
sible for the people to transfer the trbunate also, 
as a consecrated thing, from one man to another. 
And that the office 1s not inviolable or irremovable 
is plain from the fact that many times men holding 
it resign 1t under oath of disability, and of their 
own accord beg to be relieved of it.” 

XVI. Such were the chief points in the justifica- 
tion of his course which Tibemus made. And now 
his friends, observing the threats and the hostile 
combination agamst him, thought that he ought to 
be made tribune again for the following year. Once 
more, therefore, Tiberius sought to win the favour of 
the multitude by fresh laws, reducing the time of 
military service, granting appeal to the people from 
the verdicts of the judges, adding to the judges, who at 
that time were composed of senators only, an equal 
number from the equestnan order, and in every way 
at length tiying to maim the power of the senate 
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from motives of anger and contentiousness rather 
than from calculations of justice and the public good. 
And when, as the voting was going on, the frends 
of Tiberius perceived that their opponents were 
getting the better of the contest, since all the people 
were not present, in the fist place they resorted to 
abuse of his fellow tmbunes, and so protracted the 
time; next, they dismissed the assembly, and ordered 
that 1t should convene on the following day Then 
Tiberius, going down into the forum, at first suppli- 
cated the citizens ina humble manner and with tears 
in his eyes; next, he declared he was afraid that his 
enemies would break into his house by mght and kill 
him. and thereby so wrought upon his hearers that 
great numbers of them took up their station about 
his house and spent the mght there on guard. 

XVII At break of day there came to the house 
the man who brought the birds with which auspices 
are taken, and threw food before them. But the 
birds would not come out of the cage, with the 
exception of one, though the keeper shook the cage 
right hard; and even the one that came out would 
not touch the food, but raised its left wing, stretched 
out its leg, and then ran back into the cage. This 
reminded Tiberius of an omen that had happened 
earher. He had a helmet which he wore in battle, 
exceptionally adorned and splendid; mto this ser- 
pents crawled unnoticed, laid eggs there and 
hatched them out. For this reason Tiberius was all 
the more disturbed by the signs from the burds. But 
nevertheless he set out, on learning that the people 
were assembled on the Capitol; and before he got 
out of the house, he stumbled against the threshold 
The blow was so severe that the nail of his great toe 
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was broken and the blood ran out through his shoe. 
He had gone on but a little way when ravens were 
seen fighting on the roof of a house to his left hand , 
and though there were many people, as was natural, 
passing by,a stone dislodged by one of the ravens fell 
at the foot of Tiberius himself. This caused even 
the boldest of his followers to pause; but Blossius of 
Cumae, who was present, said it would be a shame 
and a great disgrace if Tiberius, a son of Gracchus, a 
grandson of Scipio Africanus, and a champion of the 
Roman people, for fear of a1aven should refuse to obey 
the summons of his fellow citizens; such shameful 
conduct, moreover, would not be made a mere matter 
of ridicule by his enemies, but they would decry him 
to the people as one who was at last giving himself 
the airs of a tyrant At the same time also many of 
his friends on the Capitol came running to Tiberius 
with urgent appeals to hasten tther, since matters 
there were going well And 1n fact things turned 
out splendidly for Tiberius at first; as soon as he 
came into view the crowd raised a friendly shout, and 
as he came up the hill they gave him a cordial wel- 
come and ranged themselves about him, that no 
stranger might approach. 

XVIII. But after Mucius began once more to sum- 
mon the tribes to the vote, none of the customary 
forms could be observed because of the disturbance 
that arose on the outskirts of the throng, where 
there was crowding back and forth between the 
friends of Tiberus and their opponents, who were 
striving to force their way in and mingle with the 
rest Moreover, at this juncture Fulvius Flaccus, a 
senator, posted himself in a conspicuous place, and 
since 16 was impossible to make his voice heard so 
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far, indicated with his hand that he wished to 
tell Tiberius somethmg meant for his ear alone. 
Tiberius ordered the crowd to part for Flavius, who 
made his way up to him with difficulty, and told him 
that at a session of the senate the party of the nch, 
since they could not prevail upon the consul to do 
so, were purposing to kill Tibernus themselves, and 
for this purpose had under arms a multitude of ther 
friends and slaves 

XIX. Tiberius, accordingly, reported this to those 
who stood about him, and they at once girded up 
their togas, and breaking in pieces the spear-shafts 
with which the officers keep back the crowd, distri- 
buted the fragments among themselves, that they 
might defend themselves against their assailants. 
Those who were farther off, however, wondered at 
what was going on and asked what 1t meant Where- 
upon Tiberius put his hand to his head, making this 
visible sign that his hfe was in danger, since the 
questioners could not hear his voice But his 
opponents, on seeing this, ran to the senate and told 
that body that Tiberius was asking for a crown; and 
that his putting his hand to his head was a sign having 
that meaning. All the senators, of course, were 
greatly disturbed, and Nasica demanded that the 
consul should come to the rescue of the state and 
put down the tyrant. The consul replied with mild- 
ness that he would resort to no violence and would 
put no citizen to death without a trial; 1f, however, 
the people, under persuasion or compulsion from 
Tiberius, should vote anything that was unlawful, 
he would not regard this vote as binding. There- 
upon Nasica sprang to his feet and said: “ Since, 
then, the chief magistrate betrays the state, do ye 
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who wish to succour the laws follow me.” Whith 
these woids he covered his head with the skirt of his 
toga and set out for the Capitol. All the senators 
who followed him wrapped their togas about their 
left arms and pushed aside those who stood in their 
path, no man opposing them, in view of their dignity, 
but all taking to fhght and trampling upon one 
another. 

Now, the attendants of the senators carried clubs 
and staves which they had brought from home; but 
the senators themselves seized the fragments and 
legs of the benches that were shattered by the crowd 
m its flight, and went up agaist Tibeius, at the 
same tine smiting those who were drawn up to protect 
him Of these there was a rout and a slaughter; 
and as Tiberius himself turned to fly, someone laid 
hold of his garments. So he let his toga go and fled 
in his tunic. But he stumbled and fell to the ground 
among some bodies that lay in front of him. As he 
strove to rise to his feet, he received his first blow, 
as everybody admits, from Publius Satyreius, one of 
his colleagues, who smote him on the head with the 
leg of a bench; to the second blow claim was made 
by Lucius Rufus, who plumed himself upon it as upon 
some noble deed. And of the rest more than three 
hundred were slain by blows from sticks and stones, 
but not one by the sword. 

XX. This is said to have been the first sedition at 
Rome, since the abolition of royal power, to end in 
bloodshed and the death of citizens; the rest, though 
neither tiifling nor raised for trifling objects, were 
settled by mutual concessions, the nobles yielding 
from fear of the multitude, and the people out of 
respect for the senate. And it was thonght that even 
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on this occasion Tiberius would have given way 
without difficulty had persuasion been brought to 
bear upon him, and would have yielded still more 
easily if his assailants had not resorted to wounds 
and bloodshed; for his adherents numbered not 
more than three thousand. But the combination 
against him would seem to have arisen from the 
hatred and anger of the rich rather than from the 
pretexts which they alleged; and there 1s strong 
proof of this in their lawless and savage treatment of 
ns dead body For they would not listen to his 
brother’s request that he might take up the body 
and bury it by night, but threw 1t into the river 
along with the other dead Nor was this all; they 
banished some of his friends without a trial and 
others they arrested and put to death. Among 
these Diophanes the rhetorician also perished. A 
certain Caius Villius they shut up in a cage, and then 
put in vipers and serpents, and in this way killed him. 
Blossius of Cumae was brought before the consuls, 
and when he was asked about what had passed, he 
admitted that he had done everything at the bidding 
of Tiberius. Then Nasica said to him, “ What, then, 
uf Tiberius had ordered thee to set fire to the Capitol?” 
Blossius at first replied that Tiberius would not have 
given such an order; but when the same question 
was put to him often and by many persons, he said: 
“Tf such a man as Tibenus had ordered such a thing, 
16 would also have been right for me to do it; for 
Tiberius would not have given such an order if it had 
not been for the interest of the people "1 Well, then, 
Blossius was acquitted, and afterwards went to 


1 For the story of Blossius, ¢f. Cicero, Deam. 11 37: 
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Aristonicus! in Asia, and when the cause of Aristo- 
nicus was lost, slew himself. 

XXI. But the senate, trying to conciliate the 
people now that matters had gone so far, no longer 
opposed the distribution of the public land, and 
proposed that the people should elect a commissioner 
m place of Tibemus So they took a ballot and 
elected Publius Crassus, who was a relative of 
Gracchus, for his daughter Licima was the wife of 
Caius Gracchus. And yet Cornelius Nepos? says 
that it was not the daughter of Crassus, but of the 
Brutus who triumphed over the Lusitanians, whom 
Caius married; the majority of writeis, however, 
state the matter as I have dune. Moreover, since the 
people felt bitterly over the death of ‘Tiberius and 
were clearly awaiting an opportunity for revenge, 
and since Nasica was already threatened with prose- 
cutions, the senate, fearing for his safety, voted to 
send him to Asia, although it had no need of him 
there, For when people met Nasica, they did not 
try to hide their hatred of him, but grew savage and 
cried out upon him wherever he chanced to be, calling 
him an accursed man and a tyrant, who had defiled 
with the murder of an inviolable and sacred person the 
holiest and most awe-mspiring of the city’s sanctu- 
aries And so Nasica stealthily left Italy, although he 
was bound there by the most important and sacred 
functions ; for he was pontifex maximus He roamed 
and wandered about in foreign lands ignomimously, 
and after a short time ended his life at Pergamum. 
Now, it is no wonder that the people so much hated 


+ The pretender to the throne of Attalus Philometor (xiv. l). 
He was defeated and taken prisoner by the Romans in 130 8.¢. 
? In a lost biogtaphy 
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Nasica, when even Scipio Africanus, than whom no one 
would seem to have been more justly or more deeply 
loved by the Romans, came within a little of forfeiting 
and losing the popular favour because, to begin with, 
at Numantia, when he learned of the death of 
Tibenus, he recited in a loud voice the verse of 
Homer !:— 
“ So perish also all others who on such wickedness 
venture,’ 
and because, im the second place, when Caius and 
Fulvius asked him in an assembly of the people 
what he thought about the death of Tiberius, 
he made a reply which showed his dislike of the 
measures advocated by him. Consequently the 
people began to interrupt him as he was speaking, 
a thing which they had never done before, and Scipio 
himself was thereby led on to abuse the people. Of 
these matters I have written circumstantially in my 
Life of Scipro.? 


CAIUS GRACCHUS 


I. Caius Gracchus, at first, exther because he 
feared his enemies, or because he wished to bring 
odium upon them, withdrew from the forum and 
lived quietly by himself, like one who was humbled 
for the present and for the future intended to live 
the same inactive life, so thut some were actually 
led to denounce him for dishking and repudiating 
his brother’s political measures. And he was also 

' Odyssey, 1 47 (Athena, ot Aegisthus) 
' One of the lost biographies, 
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quite a stripling, for he was nine years younger than 
his brother, and Tiberius was not yet thirty when he 
died. But as trme went on he gradually showed a 
disposition that was averse to idleness, effeminacy, 
wine-bibbing, and money-making ; and by preparing 
his oratory to waft him as on swift pinions to public 
life, he made it clear that he was not going to 
remain quiet, and in defending Vettius, a friend of 
his who was under prosecution, he had the people 
about him inspired and frantic with sympathetic 
delight, and made the other orators appear to be no 
better than children. Once more, therefore, the 
nobles began to be alarmed, and there was much 
talk among them about not permitting Caius to be 
made tribune 

By accident, however, it happened that the lot tell 
on him to go to Sardinia as quaestor for Orestes the 
consul,! This gave pleasure to his enemies, and did 
not annoy Caius’ For he was fond of war, and quite 
as well trained for military service as for pleading in 
the courts. Moreover, he still shrank from public 
life and the rostra, but was unable to resist the calls 
to this career which came from the people and his 
friends. He was therefore altogether satisfied with 
this opportunity of leaving the city. And yet astrong 
opinion prevails that he was a demagogue pure and 
simple, and far more eager than Tiberius to win the 
favour of the multitude. But this is not the truth; 
nay, it would appear that he was led by a certain 
necessity rather than by his own choice to engage in 
public matters And Cicero the oratur also relates? 
that Caius declined all office and had chosen to live a 
quiet life, but that his brother appeared to him in a 
dream and addressed him, saying: ‘‘ Why, pray, dost 
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thou hesitate, Caius? There is no escape; one life 
is fated for us both, and one death, as champions of 
the people.’ 

IJ. After reaching Sardinia, then, Caius gave proof 
of every excellence, and far surpassed all the other 
young men in conflicts with the enemy, in just 
dealings with the subject peoples, and in the good 
will and respect which he showed towards his 
commander, while in self-restraint, frugality, and 
industry, he excelled even his elders. The winter in 
Sardinia proved to be rigorous and unhealthy, and 
the Roman commander made a requisition upon the 
cities of clothing for his soldiers, whereupon the cities 
sent to Rome and begged to be relieved from the 
exaction. The senate granted thew petition and 
ordered the commander to get clothing for his soldiers 
in some other way. The commander was at a loss 
what to do, and the soldiers were suffering; so Caius 
made a circuit of the cities and induced them of their 
own free will to send clothing and other assistance to 
the Romans. This was reported to Rome, where it 
was thought to be a prelude to a struggle for popular 
favour, and gave fresh concern to the senate, So, to 
begin with, when ambassadors of King Micipsa came 
from Africa, and announced that out of regard for 
Caius Gracchus the king had sent grain to the Roman 
commander in Sardinia, the senators were displeased 
and turned them away. In the second place, they 
passed a decree that fresh troops should be sent to 
relieve the suldiers in Sardinia, but that Orestes 
should remain, with the idea that Caius also would 
remain with him by virtue of his ottice. But Caius, 
when this came to his ears, straightway sailed off in 
a passion, and his unexpected appearance in Rome 
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not only was censured by his enemies, but also made 
the people think it strange that he, quaestor as he 
was, had left his post before his commander. 
However, when he was denounced before the censors, 
he begged leave to speak, and wrought such a change 
in the opinions of his hearers that he left the court 
with the reputation of having been most grossly 
wronged. For he said that he had served in the 
army twelve years, although other men were required 
to serve there only ten, and that he had continued to 
serve as quaestor under his commander for more than 
two years, although the law permitted him to come 
back after a year. He was the only man in the army, 
he said, who had entered the campaign with a full 
purse and left it with an empty one, the rest had 
drunk up the wme which they took into Sardinia, 
and had come back to Rome with their wine-jars full 
of gold and silver. 

Ill, After this, other fresh charges and indictments 
were brought against him, on the ground that he had 
caused the allies to revolt and had been privy to the 
conspiracy at Fregellae,! information of which was 
brought to Rome. But he cleared himself of all 
suspicion, and having established his entire innocence, 
mumediately began a canvass for the tribuneship. All 
the men of note, without exception, were opposed to 
him, but so great a throng poured into the city from 
the country and took part in the elections that many 
could not be housed, and since the Campus Martius 
could not accommodate the multitude, they gave in 
their voices from the house-tops and tilings. So far, 
however, did the nobility prevail against the people 
and disappoint the hopes of Caius that he was not 


| Fregellae revolted, and was destroyed in 125 B.c, 
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returned first, as he expected, but fourth. But after 
entering upon his office! he was at once first of all 
the tribunes, since he had an incomparable power in 
oratory, and his atiliction gave him great boldness of 
speech in bewailing the fate of his brother. For to 
this subject he would bring the people round on 
every pretext, reminding them of what had happened 
in the case of Tiberius, and contrasting the conduct 
of their ancestois, who went to war with the people 
of Falerti on behalf of Genuerus, a tribune whom they 
had insulted, and condemned Caius Veturius to death 
because he was the only man who would not make 
way for a tribune passing through the forum. “ But 
before your eyes,” he said, “ these men beat Tiberius 
to death with clubs, and his dead body was dragged 
from the Capitol through the midst of the city to be 
thrown into the Tiber; moreover, those of his friends 
who were caught were put to death without tnal. 
And yet it is ancient usage among us that if anyone 
who is arraigned on a capital charge does not answer 
to his summons, a trumpeter shall go to the door of 
this man’s house in the morning and summon him 
forth by sound of trumpet, and until this has been 
done the judges shall not vote on his case. So 
careful and guarded were the men of old in capital 
cases,” 

IV. Having first stirred up the people with such 
words as these (and he had a very loud voice, and 
was most vigorous in his speaking), he introduced 
two laws, one providing that if the people had 
deprived any magistrate of his office, such magistrate 
should not be allowed to hold office a second time; 


' For the year 123 B.c, ten years afte: Tiberius had 
entered upon the same ofhice 
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and another providing that if any magistrate had 
banished a citizen without trial, such magistrate 
should be liable to public prosecution. Of these laws, 
one had the direct effect of branding with infamy 
Marcus Octavius, who had been deposed from the 
tribunate by Tiberius. and by the other Popuilhus 
was affected, for as praetor he had banished the 
friends of Tiberius. Popuillius, wundeed, without 
standing his trial, fled out of Italy ; but the other law 
was withdrawn by Caius himself, who said that he 
spared Octavius at the request of his mother Cornelia 
The people were pleased at this and gave then 
consent, honouring Cornelia no less on account of her 
sons than because of her father; indeed, in after 
times they erected a bronze statue of her, bearing 
the inscription . “Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi ” 
There are on record also many things which Caius said 
about her in the coarse style of forensic speech, when 
he was attacking one of his enemies: “ What,” said 
he, ‘dost thou abuse Cornelia, who gave birth to 
Tiberius*® ’’ And since the one who had uttered the 
abuse was charged with effeminate practices, “ With 
what effrontery,” said Caius, “canst thou compare 
thyself with Cornelia? Hast thou borne such children 
as she did? And verily all Rome knows that she 
refrained from commerce with men longer than thou 
hast, though thou art a man.’’ Such was the bitter- 
ness of his language, and many similar examples can 
be taken from his writings. 

V. Of the laws which he proposed by way of 
gratifying the people and overthrowing the senate, 
one was agrarian, and divided the public land among 
the poor citizens; another was military, and ordained 
that clothing should be furnished to the soldiers at 
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the publie cost, that nothing should be deducted 
from their pay to meet this charge, and that no one 
under seventeen should be enrolled as a soldier; 
another concerned the allies, and gave the Italians 
equal suffrage rights with Roman citizens ; another 
related to the supphes of gram, and lowered the 
market price tothe poor. and another dealt with the 
appointment of judges This last law most of all 
eurtuled the power of the senators; for they alone 
could serve as judges m criminal cases, and this 
pruuilege made them tornidable both to the common 
people and t> the cquestman order The law ot 
Gracchus, however, added to the membership of the 
senate, which was three hundred, three hundied men 
from the equestrian order, and made service as judges 
a prerogative of the whole six hundred. In his efforts 
to carry this law Caius 1s said to have shown 
remarkable earnestness in many ways, and especially 
in this, that whereas all popular orators before him 
had turned their faces towards the senate and that 
part of the forum called the “ comitium,” he now set 
anew example by turning towards the other part of 
the forum as he harangued the people, and continued 
to do this from that time on, thus by a slight deviation 
and change of attitude stirring up a great question, 
and to a certain extent changing the constitution 
from an aristocratic to a democratic form; for his 
implication was that speakers ought to address 
themselves to the people, and not to the senate. 

VI The people not only adopted this law, but 
also entrusted to its author the selection of the 
judges who were to come from the equestrian order, 
so that he found himself invested with something 
like ionarchical power, and even the senate 
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censented to follow his counsel, But when he 
counselled them, it was always in support of measures 
befitting their body; as, for imstance, the very 
equitable and honourable decree concermng the 
grain which Fabius the pro-piaetor sent to the city 
from Spain Caius induced the Senate to sell the 
grain and send the money back to the cities of 
Spain, and further, to censure Fabius fot making 
his governmen! of the province mntolerably burden- 
some to its inhabitants. This deciee brought 
Caius gieat reputation ay well as popularity in the 
provinces 

He also introduced bills for sending out colonies, 
for constructing roads, and for establishing public 
granaries, making himself director and ianager of 
ul these undertakings, and showing no weariness m 
the execution of all these different and great enter- 
prises ; nay, he actually carmed out each one of them 
with an astonishing speed and power of application, 
as if it wee his sole business, so that e,en those who 
greatly hated and feared him were struck with 
amazement at the powers of achievement and 
accomplishment which marked all that hedid And 
as for the multitude, they were astonished at the 
very sight, when they beheld him closely attended 
by a throng of contractors, artificers, ambassadors, 
magistrates, soldiers, and literary men, with all of 
whom he was on easy terms, preserving his dignity 
while showing kindliness, and rendering properly to 
every man the courtesy which was due from him, 
whereby he set in the hght of malignant slanderers 
those who stigmatised him as threatening or utterly 
arrogant or violent Thus he was a more skilful 
popular leader m his private intercourse with men 
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and in his business transactions than im his speeches 
from the rostra 

VII. But he busied himself most earnestly with 
the construction of roads, laying stress upon utility, 
as well as upon that which conduced to grace and 
beauty. For his roads were carried straight through 
the country without deviation, and had pavements of 
quarried stone, and substructures of tight-rammed 
masses of sand Depressions were filled up, all inter- 
secting torrents or ravines were bridged over, and 
both sides of the roads were of equal and correspond- 
ing height, so that the work had everywhere an 
even and beautiful appearance. In addition to all this, 
he measured off every road by miles (the Roman mile 
falls a httle short of eight furlongs) and planted 
stone pillars in the ground to mark the distances. 
Other stones, too, he placed at smaller intervals 
from one another on both sides of the road, in order 
that equestrians might be able to mount their horses 
from them and have no need of assistance 

VIII. Since the people extolled him for all these 
services and were ready to show himany token what- 
soever of their good will, he said to them once in a 
public harangue that he was going to ask a favour of 
them, which, if granted, he should value supremely, 
but if it were refused, he should find no fault with 
them. This utterance was thought to be a request 
for a consulship, and led everybody to expect that he 
would sue for a consulship and a tribuneship at the 
same time. But when the consular elections were at 
hand and everybody was on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion. he was seen leading Caius Fannius down into 
the Campus Martius and joming in the canvass for 
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him along with his friends. This turned the tide 
strongly in favour of Fannius. So Fannius was 
elected consul, and Caius tribune for the second 
time, though he was not a candidate and did not 
canvass for the office, but the people were eager to 
have it so. 

However. he soon saw that the senate was hostile 
to him out and out, and that the good will of Fannius 
towards him had lost its edge, and theiefoie again 
began to attach the multitude to himsel! by other laws, 
proposing to send colonies to Tarentum and Capua. 
and inviting the Latins to a participation in the Roman 
franchise. But the senate, fearing that Gracchus 
would become altogether invincible. made a new 
and unusual attempt to divert the people from him ; 
they vied with him, that is, m courting the favour 
of the people, and granted their wishes contrary 
to the best interests of the state. For one of the 
colleagues of Caius was Livius Drusus,a man who was 
not inferior to any Roman either in birth or rearing, 
while in character, eloquence, and wealth he could 
vie with these who were most honoured and influen- 
tial in consequence of these advantages. To this 
man, accordingly, the nobles had recourse, and 
invited him to attack Caius and league himself with 
them against him, not resorting to violence or coming 
into collision with the people, but administering his 
office to please them and making them concessions 
where it would have been honourable to incur their 
hatred. 

IX. Livius, accordingly, put his influence as tribune 
at the service of the senate to this end, and drew up 
laws which aimed at what was neither honourable 
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nor advantageous, nay, he had the emulous eager- 
ness of the rival demagogues of comedy to achieve 
one thing, namely, to surpass Caius in pleasing and 
gratifying the people! In this way the senate 
showed most plainly that 1t was not displeased with 
the public measures of Caius, but rather was desirous 
by all means to humble or destroy the man himself 
For when Caius proposed to found two colomies, and 
these composed of the most respectable citizens, 
they accused him of truckling to the people; but 
when Livius proposed to found twelve, and to send 
out to each of them three thousand of the needy 
citizens. they supported him With Caius, because 
he distributed public land among the poor for which 
every man of them was required to pay a rental into 
the public treasury, they were angry, alleging that 
he was seeking thereby to win favour with the 
multitude; but Livius met with their approval when 
he proposed to relieve the tenants even from this 
rental And further, when Caius proposed to bestow 
upon the Latins equal rights of suffrage, he gave 
offence ; but when Livius brought in a bill forbidding 
that any Latin should be chastised with rods even 
during military service, he had the senate’s support. 
And indeed Livius himself, m his pubhe harangues, 
always said that he introduced these measures on the 
authority of the senate, which desired to help the 
common people; and this in fact was the only advan- 
tage which resulted from his political measures. For 
the people became more amicably disposed towards 
the senate; and whereas before this they had sus- 
pected and hated the nobles, Livius softened and 


' An allusion to the rival demagogues in the Anaghta of 
Aristophanes 
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dissipated their remembrance of past grievances and 
their bitter feelings by alleging that it was the 
sanction of the nobles which had induced him to 
enter upon his course of concihating the people and 
gratifying the wishes of the many. 

X. But the strongest proof that Livius was well 
disposed towards the people and honest, lav in the 
fact that he never appeaied to propose anything for 
himself or in his own interests For he moved to 
send out other men as inanagets of his colonies, and 
would have no hand in the expenditure of moneys, 
whereas Caius had assigned to himself most of such 
functions and the most important of them. And 
now Rubnius, one of his colleagues in the tribuneship. 
brought in a bill fur the founding of a colony on the 
site of Carthage, which had been destroyed by 
Scipio, and Caius, upon wlom the lot fell, sailed off 
to Africa as superintendent of the foundation. In 
his absence, therefore, Livius made all the more 
headway against him, stealing into the good graces 
of the people and attaching them to himself, particu- 
larly by his calumniations of Fulvius. This Fulvius 
was a friend of Caius, and had been chosen a 
commissioner with him for the distmbution of the 
public land; but he was a turbulent fellow, and was 
hated outright by the senators. Other men also sus- 
pected him of stirring up trouble with the allies and 
of secretly inciting the Italians to revolt. These 
things were said against him without proof or inves- 
tigation, but Fulvius himself brought them into 
greater credence by a policy which was unsound and 
revolutionary. This more than anything else was the 
undoing of Caius, who came in for a share of the 
hatred against Fulvius. And when Scipio Africanus 
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died without any apparent cause, and certain marks 
of violence and blows were thought to be in evidence 
all over his dead body, as I have written mm his Life,} 
most of the consequent calumny fell upon Fulvius, 
who was Scipio's enemy, and had abused him that 
day from the rostra, but suspicion attached itself also 
to Caius. And a deed so monstrous, and perpetrated 
upon a man who was the foremost and greatest 
Roman, went unpunished, nay, was not even so much 
as probed. fur the multitude were opposed to any 
judicial enquiry and thwarted it, because they feared 
that Caius might be impheated im the charge if the 
murder were investigated However, ths had hap- 
pened at an earlier time.” 

XI. In Africa, moreover, m connection with the 
planting of a colony on the site of Carthage, to 
which colony Caius gave the name Junonia (that is 
to say, in Greek, Heraea), there are said to have 
been many prohibitory signs from the gods For the 
leading standard was caught by a gust of wind, and 
though the bearer clung to it with all his might, it 
was broken into pieces; the sacrificial victims lying 
on the altars were scattered by a hurricane and dis- 
persed beyond the boundary-marks in the plan of the 
city, and the boundary-marks themselves were set 
upon by wolves, who tore them up and carried them 
a long way off. Notwithstanding this, Caius settled 
and arranged everything in seventy days all told, 
and then returned to Rome, because he learned that 
Fulvius was being hard pressed by Drusus, and be- 
cause matters there required his presence. For 


1 See the Tubervas Gracchus, ad fin, and cf. the Romulus, 
xxvu 4f 
2 Tu 129 Bc, stv years before Carus became tribune 
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Luerus Opimus, a man of cligarchical principles 
and influential im the senate, who had previously 
failed in a candidacy for the consulship (when Caius 
had brought forward Fannius and supported hus can- 
vas for the office), now had the aid and assistance 
of many, and 1¢ was expected that he would be con- 
sul, and that as consul he would try to put down 
Caius, whose influence was already somewhat on the 
wane, and with whose peculiar measures the people 
had become sated, because the leaders who courted 
their favour were many and the senate readily 
vielded to them 

XII On returmng to Rome, :n the first place 
Caius changed his residence from the Palatine hill 
to the region adjoining the forum, which he thought 
more democratic, since 1nost of the poor and lowly 
had come to live there; in the next place, he pro- 
roulgated the rest of his laws, intending to get the 
people’s vote upon them. But when a throng came 
together from all parts of Italy for his support, the 
senate prevailed upon the consul Fannuus to drive out 
of the city all who were not Romans. Accordingly. 
a strange and unusual proclamation was made, to the 
effect that none of the allies and fnends of Rome 
should appear mm the city during those days; where- 
upon Caius published a counter edict in which he de- 
nounced the consul, and pronused the allies his sup- 
port, in case they should remain there. He did not, 
howeve1, give them his support, but when he saw one 
of his comrades and guest-friends dragged off by the 
lictors of Fannius, he passed by without giving him 
any help, either because he feared to give a proof 
that his power was al.eady on the decline, or because 


1 See chapter vii 2 
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he was unwilling, as he said, by his own acts to 
afford his enemies the occasions which they sought 
for a conflict at close quarters 

Moreover, 1t chanced that he had ineurred the 
anger of his colleagues m office, and for the follow- 
ing reason The people were going to enjoy an 
exibition of gladiators in the forum, and most of 
the magistrates had constructed seats for the show 
round about, and were offering them for hire Caius 
ordered them to take down these seats, in corde 
that the poor night be able to enjoy the spectacle 
fiom those places without paying hire But since 
no one paid any attention to his command, he waited 
till the night before the spectacle, and then, taking 
all the workmen whom he had under his orders in 
public contracts, he pulled duwn the seats, and when 
day came he had the place all clear for the people 
For this proceeding the populace thought lum a 
man, but his colleagues were annoyed and thought 
him reckless and violent. It was believed also that 
this conduct cost him his election to the tribunate 
for the third time, since, although he got a majority 
of the votes, his colleagues were unjust and fraudu- 
lent in their proclamation and returns. This, how- 
ever, was disputed. But he took his failure overmuch 
to heart, and what is more, when his enemies were 
exulting over him, he told them, 1t 1s said, with more 
boldness than was fitting, that they were laughing 
with sardonic laughter, and were not aware of the 
great darkness that enveloped them in consequence 
of his public measures.} 


1 Blass compares the laughter of the doomed suitors in 
Odyssey, xx. 346 ffi—the fatuous smile of men whose fate 1s 
sealed, though they are unawate of 1t 
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MII]. The enemes of Caius also effected the 
election of Opimius as consul, and then proceeded to 
revoke many of the laws which Carus had secured and 
to meddle with the organization of the colony at 
Carthage This was by way of irritating Caius, that 
he might fuimsh ground for resentment, and so be 
got rid of. At first he endured all this patiently, but 
at last, under the instigations of his fmends, and 
especially of Fulvius, he set out to gather afresh body 
of partisans for opposition to the consul. Hee, we 
are told, lis mother also took active part in his 
seditious measures, by secretly luring from foreign 
parts and sending to Rome men who were ostensibly 
reapers; for to this matter there are said to have 
been obscure allusions in her letters! to her son. 
Others, however, say that Cornelia was very much 
displeased with these activities of her son. 

Be that as it may, on the day when Opimuus and 
his supporters were going to annul the laws, the 
Capitol had been occupied by both factions since 
earliest morning, and after the consul had offered 
sacrifice, one of his servants, Quintus Antylhius, as he 
was carrying from one place to another the entrails 
of the victims, said to the partisans of Fulvius: 
“ Make way for honest citizens, ye rascals!” Some 
say, too, that along with this speech Antyllius bared 
his arm and waved it with an insulting gesture. At 
any rate he was killed at once and on the spot, stabbed 
with large writing styles said to have been made for 
just such apurpose. The multitude were completely 
confused by the murder, but it produced an opposite 
state of mind inthe leaders of the two factions 
Caius was distressed, and upbraided his followers for 


1 Cf, Cicero, Brutus, 58, 212. 
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having given their enemies ground for accusing them 
which had long been desired , but Opimuus, as euey 
he had got something for which he was waiting, \ 
elated, and urged the people on to vengeance. 

XLV. A shower of 1am tell just then, and the 
assembly was dissolved, bul early next morning the 
consul eilled the senate together indoors and pro- 
ceeded to transact business, while others placed the 
body of Antyllins without covering upon a bier, and 
earned 1b, as they had agreed to do, ‘throu gh the forum 
aud past the senate- house, with wv alhngs “and lament- 
ations, Opimius knew what was going on, but jie- 
tended to be surprised, so that even the senators went 
out into the forum. After the bier had been set down 
in the midst of the throng, the senators began to in- 
veigh against what they called a heinous and mons- 
ious crime, but the people were moved to hatred and 
abuse of the oligarchs, who, they said, after murder- 
ing Tiberius Gracchus on the Capitol with their own 
hands, tribune that he was, had actually flung away 
his dead body besides, whereas Autyllius, a mere 
servant, who perhaps had suffered more than he 
deserved, but was himself chiefly to blame for it, had 
been laid out inthe forum, and was surrounded by the 
Roman senate, which shed tears and shared in the 
obsequies of a hireling fellow, to the end that the sole 
remaming champion of the people might be done 
away with Then the senators went back into the 
senate-house, where they formally enjoined upon the 
consul Opimius to save the city as best he could,! 
and to put down the ty rants. 

The consul therefore ordered the senators to take 


1 The formal «dlecree of martial law + consul videret ne quid 
respubhica detriment: capevet (Cicero, In Cat 1 2, 4). 
2, 
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up arms, and every member of the equestrian order 
was notified to bring next morning two servants fully 
armed; Fulvius, on the other hand, made counter 
preparations and got together a rabble, but Caius, as 
he left the forum, stopped in front of his father’s” 
statue, gazed at it for a long time without uttering a 
word, then burst into tears, and with a groan departed. 
Many of those who saw this were moved to pity 
Caius; they reproached themselves for abandoning 
and betraying him, and went to his house, and spent 
the night at his door, though not inthe same manner 
as those who were guarding Fulvius. For these 
passed the whole time in noise and shouting, drink- 
ing, and boasting of what they would do, Fulvius him- 
self being the first to get drunk, and saying and 
doing much that was unseemly for a man of his years ; 
but the followers of Caius, feeling that they faced a 
public calamity, kept quiet and were full of concern 
for the future, and passed the night sleeping and 
keeping watch by turns. 

XV When day came, Fulvius was with difficulty 
roused from his drunken sleep by his partisans, who 
armed themselves with the spoils of war about his 
house, which he had taken after a victory over the 
Gauls during his consulship, and with much threaten- 
ing and shoutimg went to seize the Aventine hill. 
Caius, on the other hand, was unwilling to arm him- 
self, but went forth in his toga, as though on his way 
to the forum, with only a short dagger on his person. 
As he was going out at the door, his wife threw her- 
self in his way, and with one arm round her husband 
and the other round their little son, said Not to 
the rostra,O Caius, do I now send thee forth, as 
formerly, to serve as tribune and law-giver, nor yet to 
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a glorious war, where, shouldst thou die (and all men 
must die), thou wouldst at all events leave me an 
honoured sorrow, but thou art exposing thyself to 
the murderers of Tibetius, and thou doest well to go 
unarmed, that thou mayest suffer rather than inflict 
wrong ; but thy death will do the state no good 
The worst has at last prevailed , by violence and the 
sword men’s controversies are now decided. If th 
brother had only fallen at Numantia, his dead body 
would have been given back to us by terms of truce ; 
but as itis, perhaps I too shall have to supplicate 
some river or sea to reveal to me at last thy body in 
its keeping Why, pray, should men longer put faith 
in laws or gods, after the murder of Tiberius?” 
While Licinnia was thus lamenting, Caius gently freed 
himself from her embrace and went away without a 
word, accompanied by his friends Lacinnia eagerly 
sought to clutch his robe, but sank to the ground and 
lay there a long time speechless, until her servants 
lifted her up unconscious and carried her away to the 
house of her brother Crassus. 

XVI Whenall were assembled together, Fulvius, 
yielding to the advice of Caius, sent the younger of 
his sons with a herald’s wand into the forum. The 
young man was very fair to look upon; and now, ma 
decorous attitude, modestly, and with tears in his eyes, 
he addressed conciliatory words to the consul and the 
senate. Most of his audience, then, were not disin- 
clined to accept his terms of peace, but Opimius 
declared that the petitioners ought not to try to per- 
suade the senate by word of messenger , they should 
rather come down and surrender themselves for trial, 
like citizens amenable to the laws, and then beg for 
mercy; he also told the young man plainly to come 
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back again on these terms or not come back at all. 
Caius, accordingly, as we are told, was willing to come 
and try to persuade the senate; but no one else 
agreed with him, and so Fulvius sent his son again to 
plead in their behalf as before. But Opimius, who 
was eager to join battle, at once seized the youth and 
put him under guard, and then advanced on the party 
of Fulvius with numerous men-at-arms and Cretan 
archers. And it was the archers who, by discharging 
their arrows and wounding their opponents, were most 
instrumental in throwing them into confusion. After 
the rout had taken place, Fulvius fled for refuge into 
an unused bath, where he was shortly discovered and 
slain, together with his elder son. Caius, however, 
was not seen to take any part in the battle, but in 
great displeasure at what was happening he withdrew 
into the temple of Diana. There he was minded to 
make away with himself, but was prevented by his 
most trusty companions, Pomponius and Licinius; for 
they were at hand, and took away his sword, and 
urged him to flight again. Then, indeed, as we ae 
told, he sank upon his knees, and with hands 
outstretched towards the goddess prayed that the 
Roman people, in requital for their great ingratitude 
and treachery, might never cease to be in servitude ; 
for most of them were manifestly changing sides, now 
that proclamation of immunity had been made. 
XVII. So then, as Caius fled, his foes pressed hard 
upon him and were overtaking him at the wooden 
bridge over the Tiber, but his two friends bade him 
go on, while they themselves withstood his pursuers, 
and, fighting there at the head of the bridge, would 
suffer no man to pass, untilthey were killed. Caius 
had with him in his flight a single servant, by name 
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Philocrates; and though all the spectators, as at a race, 
urged Caius on to greater speed, not a man came to 
his aid, or even consented to furnish him witha horse 
when he asked for one, for his pursuers were pressing 
close upon him He barely succeeded in escaping 
into a sacred grove of the Furies, and there fell by” 
the hand of Philoc.ates, who then slew himself upon 
his master According to some writers, however, 
both were taken alive by the enemy, and because the 
servant had thrown his arms about his master, no one 
was able to strike the master until the slave had fist 
been dispatched by the blows of many. Someone 
cut off the head of Caius, we are told, and was carry- 
ing 1t along, but was robbed of it by a certain friend 
of Opimuus, Septimuleius ; for proclamation had been 
made at the beginning of the battle that an equal 
weight of gold would be paid the men who brought 
the head of Caius or Fulvius. So Septimuleius stuck 
the head of Caius on a spear and brought it to Opim- 
ius, and when it was placed ina balance it weighed 
seventeen pounds and two thirds, since Septimuleius, 
besides showing himself to be a scoundrel, had also 
perpetrated a fraud; for he had taken out the brain 
and poured melted lead in rts place But those who 
brought the head of Fulvius were of the obscurer sort, 
and therefore got nothing. The bodies of Caius and 
Fulvius and of the other slain were thrown into the 
Tiber, and they numbered three thousand ; their 
property was sold and the proceeds paid into the 
public treasury. Moreover, their wives were for- 
bidden to go into mourning, and Licinnia, the wife of 
Caius, was also deprived of her marriage portion. 
Most cruel of all, however, was the treatment of the 
younger son of Fulvius, who had neither lifted a hand 
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against the nobles nor been present at the fighting, 
but had come to effect a truce before the battle and 
had been arrested; after the battle he was slain. 
However, what vexed the people more than this or 
anything else was the erection ofa temple of Concord 
by Opimius!; for it was felt that he was priding him- 
self and exulting and in a manner celebrating a 
triumph in view of all this slaughter of citizens. 
Therefore at night, beneath the inscription on the 
temple, somebody carved this verse :—“ A work of 
mad discord produces a temple of Concord.” 

XVIII And yet this Opimius, who was the first 
consul to exercise the power of a dictator, and put to 
death without trial, besides three thousand other 
citizens, Caius Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus, of whom 
one had been consul and had celebrated a triumph, 
while the other was the foremost man of his genera- 
tion in virtue and reputation—this Opimius could 
not keep his hands from fraud, but when he was sent 
as ambassador to Jugurtha the Numidian was bmbed 
by him, and after being convicted most shamefully 
of corruption, he spent his old age in infamy, hated 
and abused by the people, a people which was humble 
and cowed at the time when the Gracch fell, but 
soon afterwards showed how much it missed them 
and longed for them. For it had statues of the 
brothers made and set up in a conspicuous place, 
consecrated the places where they were slain, and 
brought thither offerings of all the first-fruits of the 
seasons, nay, more, many sacrificed and fell down 
before their statues every day, as though they were 
visiting the shrines of gods. 

XIX. And further, Cornelia is reported to have 


2 Opimuus restored the temple of Concord which had been 
built by Camillus (see the Camzllus, xlu. 4). 239 
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boine all her nusfortunes m a noble and mag- 
nanimous spirit, and to have said of the sacred places 
where her sons had been slain that they were tombs 
worthy of the dead which occupied them She re- 
sided on the promontory called Misenum, and made 
no change in her customary way of living She had 
many friends, and kept a good table that she mght 
show hospitality, for she always had Greeks and 
other literary men about her, and all the reigning 
kings interchanged gifts with her. She was mdeed 
very agreeable to her visitors and associates when 
she discoursed to them about the life and habits of 
her father Afiicanus, but most admirable when she 
spoke of he: sons without grief or tears, and nar- 
rated their achievements and their fate to all en- 
quirers as if she were speaking of men of the early 
days of Rome Some were therefore led to think 
that old age or the greatness of her sorrows had 
impaired her mind and made her insensible to her 
misfortunes, whereas, really, such persons themselves 
were insensible how much help in the bamshment of 
grief mankind derives from a noble nature and from 
honourable birth and rearing, as well as of the fact 
that while Fortune often prevails over virtue when 
it endeavours to ward off evils, she cannot rob 
virtue of the power to endure those evils with calm 
assurance. 
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AGIS AND CLEOMENES AND THE 
GRACCHI COMPARED 


I. Now that I have brought this story of the 
Gracchi also to an end, it remains for me to take a 
survey of all four lives in parallel. As for the Gracchi, 
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then, not even those who utterly revile and hate them 
on other grounds have ventured to deny that of all 
Romans they were best equipped by nature for the 
practice of virtue, and enjoyed a rearing and trainjng 
which were preeminent; but Agis and Cleomenes 
would appear to have had even sturdier natural gifts 
than theirs, in so far as, though they did not receive 
a correct training, and were reared in those customs 
and ways of living by which their elders had long ago 
been corrupted, they nevertheless made themselves 
leaders n simplicity and self-restraint. And further, 
the Gracechi, at a time when Rome had her greatest 
and most splendid repute and an ardour for noble 
deeds, were prevented by a sense of shame from 
abandoning what was like an inheritance of virtue 
from ancestors near and remote ; Agis and Cleomenes, 
on the other hand, though they were sons of fathers 
who had adopted opposite principles to theirs, and 
found their country in a wretched plight and full of 
distempers, did not suffer these things to blunt the 
edge of their zeal for what was noble. Moreover, the 
chief proof that the Gracchi scorned wealth and were 
superior to money hes in the fact that they kept 
themselves clear from unrighteous gains during their 
official and political life; whereas Agis would have 
been incensed to receive praise for not taking any- 
thing that was another’s, since he freely gave to his 
fellow citizens his own property, which amounted to 
six hundred talents in ready money alone, to say 
nothing of other valuables. How great a baseness, 
then, would unlawful gain have been held to be by 
one in whose eyes even the lawful possession of more 
than another was rapacity ? 

II, Again, the enterprise and boldness of their 
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attempted 1etorms weie certainly very different in 
magnitude For im their political activities Caius had 
in view the construction of roads and the founding of 
cities, and the boldest of all the projects of the 
Romans were, in the case of Tiberius the recovery of 
the public lands, and in that of Caius the reconstitu- 
tion of the courts of justice by the addition of three 
hundred men from the equestrian order; whereas 
Agis and Cleomenes 1n their reforms, considering that 
the application of trifling and partial remedies and 
excisions to the disorders of the state was nothing 
more than cutting off a Hydia’s heads (as Plato says), 
tried to introduce into the constitution a change which 
was able to transform and get rid of all evils at once; 
though perhaps it is more in accordance with the 
truth to say that they banished the change winch 
had wrought all sorts of evils, by bringing back the 
state to its proper form and establishing 1t therein. 
Besides, this also can be said, that the policies of the 
Gracchi were opposed by the greatest Romans, 
whereas those which Agis instituted and Cleomenes 
consummated were based upon the fairest and most 
imposing precedents, namely, the ancient rhetras or 
unwritten laws concerning simplicity of hfe and 
equality of property, for which Lycurgus was voucher 
to them, and the Pythian Apolloto Lycurgus.? But 
the most important consideration is that through the 
political activity of the Gracchi Rome made no 
advance 1n greatness, whereas, in consequence of the 
achievements of Cleomenes, within a short time 
Greece beheld Sparta mishess of the Peloponnesus 
and carrying on a struggle for the supremacy with 
those who then had the greatest power, the object of 


1 Republic, p. 426 e 2 See the Lycurgus, xi 
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which struggle was to set Greece free from Illyrian 
and Gaulish troops and array her once more under 
descendants of Heracles. 

III. I think, too, that the way in which the men 
died makes manifest a difference im their high ex- 
cellence. For the Gracchi fought against their fellow 
citizens, and then died as they sought to make their 
escape, but in the case of the Greeks, Agis would 
not kill a single citizen, and therefore died what one 
might almost call a voluntary death, and Cleomenes, 
after settmg out to avenge himself for insults and 
wrongs, found the occasion unfavourable and with a 
good courage slew himself. Butagain, when we take 
the opposite view of their relative merits, Agis 
displayed no deed worthy of a great commander, but 
was cut off untimely, and with the many honourable 
victories won by Cleomenes we can compare the 
capture of the wall at Carthage by Tiberius, which 
was no trifling deed, and his truce at Numantia, by 
which twenty thousand Roman soldiers who had no 
other hope of salvation were spared ; and Caius, too, 
manifested great bravery in military service at home, 
and great bravery in Sardinia, so that the brothers 
might have vied successfully with the foremost Roman 
generals, had they not been cut off untimely. 

IV. In their eivie activities, however, Agis would 
seem to have taken hold of things with too little 
spirit; he was baffled by Agesilaus, and_ broke his 
promise to the citizens about the re-distribution 
of lands, and in a word abandoned and left un- 
finished the designs which he had deliberately 
formed and announced, owing to a lack of courage 
due to his youth. Cleomenes, on the contrary, 
undertook his change of the constitution with too 
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much rashness and violence, killing the ephors in 
unlawful fashion, when it would have been easier to 
win them over to his views or remove them by 
superiority in arms, just as he removed many others 
from the city. For a resort to the knife, except under 
extremest necessity, is not the mark either of a good 
physician or statesman, but in both cases shows a 
lack of skill, and in the case of the statesman there 
is added both injustice and cruelty. Neither of 
the Gracchi, however, initiated civil slaughter, and 
Caius, we are told, would not resort to self-defence 
even when his life was threatened, but though he 
was a most brilliant soldier in the field, he showed 
himself most inactive in civil strife For he went 
forth from his house unarmed and withdrew when the 
battle began, and in a word was seen to be more 
intent upon not doimg any harm to others than 
upon not suffering harm himself. Therefore we must 
hold that the flight of the brothers was not a mark of 
cowardice, but of caution. For they were obliged 
either to yield to their assailants, or, 1n case they held 
their ground, to defend themselves actively against 
harm. 

V Again, the greatest of the accusations against 
Tiberius is that he deposed his colleague from the 
tribuneship and canvassed for a second tribuneship 
himself; and as for Caius, the murder of Antyllius 
was unjustly and falsely attributed to him, for it 
happened contrary to his wishes and much to his dis- 
pleasure But Cleomenes, not to mention again his 
slaughter of the ephors, set free all the slaves, and 
was king by himself in point of fact, though nomin- 
ally with another, after he had chosen his brother 
Eucleidas, a man from the same house, as his col- 
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league ; and he persuaded Archidamus, who belonged 
to the other house and should have been his colleague 
on the throne, to come back to Sparta from Messene, 
and upon his death, by not following up the murder, 
he fixed upon himself the blame for his taking off 
And yet Lycurgus, whom he professed to imitate, 
voluntarily surrendered the royal power to Charillus 
his brother’s son, and because he feared lest, if the 
young man should die by another's hand, some blame 
might attach to himself, he wandered along time in 
foreign parts, and would not come back until a son 
had been born to Charillus who should succeed to his 
office... However, with Lycurgus no other Greek 1s 
worthy to be compared; but that the political 
measures of Cleomenes were marked by greater in- 
novations and illegalities than those of the Gracchi, is 
evident. And indeed those who are inclined to crit- 
icize their characters accuse the two Greeks of having 
been from the outset over fond of power and strife, 
and the two Romans of having been by nature m- 
moderately ambitious, though their detractors could 
bring no other charge against them; nay, rt was 
agreed that they were caught up by the fury of the 
contest with their opponents and by a passion contrary 
to their own natural bent, as by blasts of wind, and so 
let the state drive mto extremest danger. For what 
could be more just and honourable than their original 
design? And they would have succeeded mm it, had 
not the party of the rich, by their violent and partisan 
attempts to abrogate the agrarian law, involved both 
of them in fierce struggles, Tiberius through fear for 
his own life, and Caius in an effort to avenge his 
brother, who had been slain without justice or 


1 See the Lycurguse, m1 5 
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senatorial decree and without the concurrence even 
of a magistrate 

From what has been said, then, my reader will 
perceive for himself the difference between these 
men; but 1f I am to express my opinion of them 
individually, I should say that Tiberius led them all 
m exemplary virtues, that the youthful Agis com- 
mitted the fewest errors, and that in achievement 
and courage Caius fell far short of Cleomenes 
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58 ypnoduevos Kal thy éavtod huywv ev eis 
MeydAny rod ovy jKtota Oca Tov Pirotroipmevos 
natépa Kpadyiv, avopa mavrov évexa Naprpor, 
idie 86 mpos éxeivoy oixeiws ExovTa Cavros yey 
ody avTod mavrav ériyxave, TeNEVTHCAVTOS 66 
Thy aporhnv THs dtrokevias amrodibovs FO peer 
avTov Tov vidv 6pdavov dvTa, xabdrep dyalv 
"Opnpos vrd Tod Dotvixos Tov AxytAdrAEa Tpadjvat, 
yevvaiav tiva Kab BactrtKny rod Oous edOvs é& 
apyns wraow Kal avenow AapBavovtos On Oé 
tod Dirorroipevos avtimaoos bvros "Exdnmos Kai 
Meyaroddvns ot Meyanroronira: diedéEavto Thy 
émtiweherav, Apkeoiidw ouinjdes év “Axadnueia 
yeyovores kai dtrocodiay pddtota Tov Kal 
éavrovs ért rodTelav Kal mpakes mpoayayoures 
ovTOL Kal THY éavT@Y TaTpioa TUpavvidos amTHr- 
Nakav, Tos aTokTevodvTas Apiatodnuov Kptda 
mwapacKevacartes, Kal Niuxokdéa Tov Zixveviov 
Tupavvov *Apadtm avveFéBarov, nab Kupnvaios 
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1 CLEANDER was a man of the nghest lineage and 
greatest influence among the citizens of Mantineia, 
but he met with reverses and was exiled from his 
native erty. Hethen betook himself to Megalopolls, 
chiefly because of Craugis, the father of Philopoemen, 
ii man in every way illustrious, and attached to him by 
ties of personal friendship. As long as Craugis hved, 
Cleander’s wants were all supplied, and when Craugis 
died, Cleander, wishing to requite him for his 
hospitality, undertook the rearing of his orphan son, 
just as Homer says that Achilles was 1eared by 
Phoenix,! so that the boy’s character took on fiom 
the very outset a noble and kingly mould and growth. 
But as soon as Phlopoemen had ceased to be a boy, 
Ecdemus and Megalophanes, of Megalopolis, were 
putin charge ofhim.2 They had been comrades of 
Arcesilaiis at the Academy, and beyond all men of 
their day had brought philosophy to bear upon 
political action and affairs of state. They freed their 
own native city fiom tyranny, by secretly procuring 
men to kill Aristodemus; they joined with Aratus in 
expelling Nicocles the tyrant of Sicyon;? and at the 
request of the people of Cyrene, whose city was full 

1 Cf. Thad, 1x. 438 ff 

2 A brief biography of Philopoemen may be found 1 
Pausanias, vin. 49-51. It agrees, in the main, with that of 
Plutarch. Philopoemen was born about 252 Bc 

3 See the Arafus, 11 -x 
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SenOeiat, TeTapaypevay TOV KATA THY TOMY Kal 
vocovvTwy, TAEUCaVTES EUVOMLaY EOevTO Kal dvEKO- 
ouncay dptora THY TOALY. avTOL ye pnY ev Tois 
&dnrows epyous nab tiv Diroroipevos érototyto 
TaLdevaoly, @s Kowdv dhedos TH ENAAEL Tov avdpa 
rodrov 7rd didocodias amepyacopevolt. Kal yap 
daTep awiryovoy év ynpg tals TOY TadaLav Hryepo- 
veov émitexovoa TovTov aperats 1) BHAAas Hydaryce 
Siadepdvtws Kal cuvnvénoe Th O0En THY Siva 
‘Pwpatwr bé T1y érawar éoxatov adrov “EXAjver 
mpocelmrev, WS ovdeva péyay weETa TODTOV ETL Tis 
“EdAdbos dvdpa yewapérvys ovdé abrns a&tov 

II, "Hv &€ 7d pev eidos ode aliaypds, ws &vi01 
vopifovcw elxdva yap avrod diapévovcay év 
Aerdois opiuev tiHy O€ THs Eévns TAS Meyapixis 
dyvotay cupPivar Néyouar Oe evxoNav tevda Kal 
adédeay abrod muvOavopévn yap épyecbat pos 
atrovs Tov orpatnyov Tav “Ayawav é@opuBetro 
wapackeudlovaa SEeirvoy, od TapoVTOS KATA TUX HV 
Tov avdpos. év TovT@ dé ToD DiroTroipevos ciaer- 
Govras xdNapvdvov evreres EyovTos, olouévy Tiva 
TOY UTNpETOV eivat Kal mpddpouov TapeKdarEL THS 
Siaxovias cuveddrracbat. Kal 6 pev evOds arrop- 
pias thy xAapvea trav Eddav eryilev' 6 88 
Eévos émescedOa@v cat Oearduevos, “Ti tovrto,” 
éhy, “a@ Diroroipny,” “Ti yap arro,” edn 
dwpifov éxelvos, “1 xaxds brvews Sixas Sidmps,” 
Tod O€ dAXoU cOpaTos THY dvaw éricKoTTOV 6 
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of confusion and political distemper, they sailed 
thither, introduced law and order, and arranged 
matters in the city most happily. They themselves, 
however, counted the education of Philopoemen also 
among their many achievements, believing that their 
philosophical teachings had made him a common 
benefit to Greece. For since he was the child, as 1t 
were, of her late old age and succeeded to the virtues 
of her ancient commanders, Greece loved him sur- 
passingly, and as his reputation grew, increased his 
power. And a certain Roman, in praising him, called 
him the last of the Greeks, implying that Greece 
produced no great man after him, nor one worthy 
of her. 

II. In looks he was not, as some suppose, 11- 
favoured ; for a statue of lnm 1s still to be seen at 
Delphi; and the mistake of his Megarian hostess was 
due, as we are told, to a certain indifference and 
simplicity on his part. This woman, learning that 
the general of the Achaeans was coming to her 
house, in great confusion set about preparing 
supper; besides, her husband chanced to be away 
from home. Just then Pnlopoemen came in, wear- 
ing a simple soldier's cloak, and the woman, thinking 
him to be one of his servants who had been sent 
on in advance, invited him to help her in her 
housework. So Philopoemen at once threw off his 
cloak and fell to splittmg wood, Then his host 
came in, and seeing him thus employed, said: 
«What does this mean, Philopoemen*” ‘ What 
else,”’ said Philopoemen in broad Doric, “than that I 
am paying a penalty for my ill looks?” And once 
Titus Flamininus, making fun of certain parts of his 

1 See the Aratus, Xx1V. 2 
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Tiros edgev, "0) Diromoiuny, ws Karas Xetpas 
eyes Kal oxédyn yartépa o ovK tyes” Hv yap 
éx TOV péTMv TTEVOTEPOS TO péVTOL oKOMA 
mpos tThv duvayw avrod padArAov edréyOn Kal 
yap oTAitas éywv ayabotls Kal imrets yonudtov 
TONAGKLS OUK EvTTOpes TAadTA pwev ov év Tals 
cyorais wept Tov Pidomoipevos AéyeTas 

ITI Tod & Hous Tro didotipov ove Fv travrd- 
mace didoverxias kabapov ovd dpyiis dmyAXay- 
pévov' Gra Kaitrep ‘Krrapewvdvdov Bovddpevos 
civar padtata Cyrw77s, To SpactHpLoy Kal cuverdv 
adbtod Kal bro ypnudTwv aTabes ioyupis éuspeiro, 
T@ O€ rpg Kat Babei kai pirravOpdr@ rapa tas 
TOMTIKaS OLamopas eupévery ov Suvdpevos 84 
opyny Kat diroverciay padrov édoxer orpario- 
TLKAS ) TOMTLKAS GpeTAS oikelos eivar Kal yap 
ée maidov ev0ds Fv dirootpatiarns, Kal Tols 
mpos todTo xpycivos pabhpaciw taryKkove mpo- 
Ovpws, oTopayely Kal immeve. ere S& Kab 
Taraiepv evpuas eddxer kal wapexddrovv adrov 
ert thy GOAnow enor Thv ditwv kal Tov ém- 
TpoTOY, Natya abrods uy TL pos THY oOTpA- 
Tiotinny doKnaw b7d THS GOAncews BXaBHoOoLTO 
TOV O8 hapyévwr, Srrep hy, AOANTiKOY OTPAaTLWTLKOD 
cipa rat Biov duadépew roils waot, wddora 8é 
diattay érépav Kal doxnow elvas, Tov per Orve 
TE TONAD Kal TANGpWOvals evdereyéor Kal KLVIAGETL 
reTayuevals Kai jovyiats avkdvrwy te kab Sradu- 
AaTrovrev THY EEwv vd mdaons poTijs Kad wapex- 
Bdcews tod curious adxpordadi rpos peraBoryy 
odcay, Ta 8&8 wdons pev wrdvns Surepa Kat 
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figure, said: ‘“‘ Philopoemen, what fine arms and legs 
thou hast; but belly thou hast not”; for Philo- 
poemen was quite slender at the waist. This piece of 
fun, however, was aimed the rather at his resources 
For though he had excellent men-at-arms and horse- 
men, he was often at a loss for money. However, 
these stories are told of Philopoemen in the schools of 
philosophy. 

III, But the love of distunction which marked his 
character was not altogether free from contentiousness 
nor devoid of anger, and although he desired to 
pattern himself most of all after Epaminondas, it was 
the energy, sagacity, and indifference to money in 
Epaminondas which he strenuously imitated, while 
his proneness to anger and contentiousness made him 
unable to maintain that great leader’s mildness, 
gravity, and urbanity m political disputes, so that he 
was thought to be endowed with military rather than 
with civic virtues For from his very boyhood he was 
fond of a soldier’s life, and readily learned the lessons 
which were useful for this, such as those in heavy- 
armed fighting and horsemanship. He was also 
thought to be a good wrestler, but when some of his 
friends and directors urged him to take up athletics, 
he asked them if athletics would tot be injurious to 
his military traimmg They told him (and it was the 
truth) that the habit of body and mode of life for 
athlete and soldier were totally different, and particu- 
larly that their diet and training were not the same, 
since the one required much sleep, continuous surfeit 
of food, and fixed periods of activity and repose, in 
order to preserve or improve their condition, which 
the shghtest influence or the least departure from 
routine is apt to change for the worse; whereas the 
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TUONS dyopanias TpoohKov eivat, madioTa é 
dépery pgdios pev évdevav elOia peva, padies dé 
drypuTviay, dKovaas 0 Didorrotunv ov pLovov airros 
Epurye TO mpaypa Kab Kareyehacer, GAG Kal 
orparnyey Sorepov ariulass Kal TpoTndakia pois, 
dcov hy ér alto, Tacayv ad rnow &eBahev QS 
TA YONTUOTATA TOV TWUATED els TOUS avaryKaloUS 
ayovas &xpnota motova ay 

IV ’Amadrayels 5é€ SidacKkdAwy xai tatda- 
yoyau év pey Tats ToduTiKals aTpareials, as 
érrotodvTo KAwTelas Evexa Kal AEnAacias els THY 
Aaxavinny éuBddrovres, elOicev adtov mpatov 
pev éxaotparevovtwy, Uotatov de amepyouevar 
Babdive, ocxorjRs Sé ovons  KuYnyaev Srerrover 
TO oOua Kab KaTecKevale KoDdoV Gua Kal popa- 
héov, 7) yewpyav. Hv yap a&ypos avT@ Kados aro 
cTadiwy elkoot THS ToAEwS els TODTOV éBabtle 
ral juépav pera TO apLoTov ) peta TO Setmvor, 
Kat KaTaRarwv éautov éri ctiBadiov Tod TUYOVTOS 
womep ExacTtos THY epyaTray aveTavero mpwl Oé 
dvaotas Kal ouvedarrduevos Epyov toils dure- 
Aoupyodatw 7 Bonratovow, avOts els TOALY ames 
Kat wept Ta Snuoosa Tols Pirots Kai Tols dpyouct 
cuvyg YoNEtTo 

Ta pev ody €x TOY OTpATELMY TPCcLOYTU KaTaV- 
ddoKev eis irmous Kai OTA Kal AVTES alypa- 
AWTaL, TOY O& olxov amd THS yewpylas afew 
ETELPATO OLKALOTATH TOV KONUATIO UOV, OvOE TODTO 
Towovpevos mapepyov, GAAG Kal Tdvu TpoonKey 
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soldier ought to be conversant with all sorts of 
irregularity and all soits of inequality, and above all 
should accustom himself to endure lack of food easily, 
and as easily Jack of sleep. On hearing this, Philo- 
poemen not only shunned athletics himself and 
derided them, but also in later times as a commander 
banished from the army all forms of them, with every 
possible mark of reproach and dishonour, on the 
ground that they rendered useless for the inevitable 
struggle of battle men who would otherwise be 
most serviceable. 

IV And when, set free from teache1s and tutors, 
he took part in the incursions into Spaitan territory 
which his fellow-citizens made for the sake of booty 
and plunder, he accustomed himself to march first as 
they went out, but last as they came back. And 
when he had leisure, he would give his body hard 
exercise in hunting, thus rendering it agile and at the 
same time sturdy, or in cultivating the soil. For he 
had a fine faim twenty furlongs from the city. To 
this he would go every day after dinner or after 
supper, and would throw himself down upon an 
ordinary pallet-bed, like anyone of his labourers, to 
sleep for the night. Then, early in the morning, he 
would rise and go to work along with his vine-dressers 
or his herdsmen, after which he would go back again 
to the city and busy himself about public matters with 
his friends or with the magistrates. 

As for what he got from his campaigning, he used 
to spend it on horses, or armour, or the ransoming of 
captives; but his own property he sought to increase 
by agriculture, which 1s the justest way to make 
money. Nor did he practise agriculture merely as a 
side issue, but he held that the man who purposed to 
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olowevos olKeia KexTHoOa. Tov addoTpiwy adefo- 
“ t \ f 
uevov HKpoadto dé AoyaV Kal ovyypappact dtdo- 
, 3 4 ? “ 2 rn’ > 43> ® 280 
cogdav éveruyyavev, oV TATW, ANN ap wy €doxet 
\ ? \ 3 ~ 4] ‘ a ‘O a ef 
mpos aperyv apercicbar Kaltav Ounpixdv boa 
Tas Tpos avopetay eyeipery Kat mapoEuvew evouste 
davracias, rouTas mpocetye THY 8 GddwY ava- 
yworpndtav pmiducra rots KuayyéXov taxtixois 
bi , ‘ \ \ 2 f ¢ f 
évepvero Kai Tas mepl ‘AdéEavdpov iotopias 
KaTtelye, TOUS AOyous éwl Ta TpdyuaTa KaTa- 
otpédew oldpevos, ef ut) TXOAHS Evera Kal adsas 
axdprouv mepaivowTo Kal yap TOY TAaKTIKOY 
Gewpnuarav tas émi Tois mivaniow Svaypadas 
dav yalpev, evi tov ToTev aitav érduBavev 
éXeyyou kal wedérny éroteiro, ywpiov cuyKxaAwias 
kat mediov aroKkomds, Kat doa rept peiOpass 4 
Tabpos } orevaTrois Waly Kal oxnpata SvacTa- 
f ‘ / f / 3 
pevns Kal wadw ovoTedAdXOMEVNS Parayyos. err6- 
“ \ “ 4 
cxoTa@Y altos Mpos avToy év Tais OdoLTrOpiaLs Kal 
a“ $6 he “A f bd \ e 
Trois wel” Eavtod mpoBdrAdAwy éolxe yap ovTOS 
0 avip Teparrépw THS davayKns éudiroxadfoat 
TOLS OTPATLWTLKOLS, Kal TOV TOAELOV OS TOLKLN- 
Tarny vumodecw THs apetns aomdcacbat, Kal 
bAws Katadpovely THY arrodeTOpéevov @S di pd- 
KTOV 
V.”"Héyn dé adrod tptdeovta ern yeyovoros 
Krcouévns 0 Bactreds Aaxedatpovioy vuKTos 
éEaidyns mpootecwy TH Meyddy wore Kal ras 
durAakds Beaodpevos évros maphnrGe nal tHv aryo- 
‘ f + @ / de @® 7 4 
pav caréxaBev éxBonOyoas dé Pirorroiuny rovs 
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keep his hands from the property of others ought by 
all means to have property of his own. He also 
listened to the discourses and applied himself to the 
writings of philosophe:s—not all of them, but those 
whom he thought helpful to him in his progress 
iuwards virtue. And as fur the poems of Homer, 
whatever in them was thought by him to rouse and 
stimulate the activities of the soul which made fo1 
valour, to this he wouldapply himself Among othe 
wiltings, however, he was most of all devoted to the 
“Tactics” of Evangelus, and was familia: with the 
historres of Alexander, thinking that hterature was 
conducive to action, unless 1t were prosecuted merely 
to while away the time and afford themes for fruitless 
small talk. Indeed, he would ignore the charts and 
diagrams for the illustration of tactical principles, and 
get his proofs and make his studies on the ground 
itself. The ways in which places slope to meet 
one another, and level plains come to an abrupt end, 
and all the vicissitudes and shapes of a phalanx 
when it is elongated and contracted again in the 
vicinity of ravines or ditches or narrow defiles, these 
he would investigate by himself as he wandered about, 
and discuss them with his companions. For it would 
seem that he brought more zeal than was necessary 
to the study of military science, setting his affections 
on war as affording a most manifold basis for the 
practice of virtue, and despising as unsuccessful men 
those who left it to others, 

V. He was now thirty years of age, when Cleomenes, 
King of the Lacedaemonians, suddenly attacked 
Megalopolis by night, forced the guard, made his way 
into the city, and occupied the market-place. Philo- 
poemen came to the help of the citizens, but had not 
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yey Torewious ov KaTicxvaey éFeAdoal, KaiTrEp 
éppwpévos kal mapaBorws diaywvicdpuevos, Tovs 
S& modiTas Tporov TLvad THs Todews eFeKrErfe, 
moog wayxouwevos rots émidi@xovot Kal tov Kyeo- 
pevny TepioTay ep EavTov, WS KahETAS KAL Lor 
votatos ameely, amoSarkev tov trmov Kal 
Tpavpatias ‘yevouevos émel S€ mpooéreprrev 
aitois o KXeouévns eis Meconuny aredOodoe rHpv 
TE TOALY META TOV XPHUaATwY aTrodLboUS Kat THY 
yopay, opav 6 Pirotoipny Tovs TodTAas aopevas 
Seyouevous Kal amevdovtas éTmavedOeiv evéotn Kat 
Suex@Auce TH Adyo, OtddoKwv ws ovK aTrodidwat 
Thy mod Kreonevns, TpogKTaTaLoeé TOUS TOALTAS 
érl TO Kal tHhv TOA exetv BeBarotepoy ov yap 
&Eerv avtov Grrws oixias Kal Tetyn ceva purdé&er 
KAO HUEVOS, CAAA Kal TOUT@Y UT Eonpias éxrrecel- 
cOat Tatra Aéywv Tovs ev moditas dtrérpee, 
T@ dé Kreopévee mpodacw mapéoye Avpnvacbas 
Kal KataBanre Ta TrEloTA THS TONEWS Kal YpT- 
parev evTopncayTs meyadrov amerOetv 

VI "Evel 8& ’Avrivyovos 6 Baotheds BonOdv 
éml tov Kreopévny peta tov Ayatay éotparevee, 
kal Tas mepl Sedraciav dxpas Kal ras éuBoras 
KATEYOVTOS abtod mapeTabe TY Suvapetv eyyus 
emuxerpely Kal Bidkec Oat Svavoovpevos, Av pev ev 
TOLS LITMEVTL LETA TOV EAVTOV TONLTOV TETAYMEVOS 
0 Dirorroipny, kal Twapactatas etyev Idduptovs, 
ols Ta AnyovTa THS Tapardeews ocuveTréhpaxto 





1 See the Cleomcnes, x1, 
2 Cf the Cleomenes, xxvu, and xxv ‘Lhe battle of 
Sellasia was fought mm 221 Bc 
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force enough to drive the enemy out, although he 
fought with vigour and daring. He did, however, 
steal the citizens out of the city, as it were, by 
attacking their pursuers and drawing Cleomenes 
against himself, so that with the greatest difficulty 
he got away last of all, after losing his horse and 
receiving awound. Moreover, when Cleomenes sent 
to them at Messene, whither they had gone, and 
offered to give them back their city with its valuables 
and their termtory, Philopoemen, seeing that the 
citizens would be glad to accept the offer and were 
eager to go back home, opposed and dissuaded them 
from it, showing them that Cleomenes was not so 
much offering to restore their city as he was trying 
to win over to himself its ertizens, that so he might 
have the city also more securely 1n his possession ; for 
he would not be able, Philopoemen said, to remain 
there and guard empty houses and walls, but the 
solitude would force him to abandon these also. By 
this speech Philopoemen diverted the citizens from 
their purpose, but furnished Cleomenes with an excuse 
for devastating and demolishing the greater part of 
the city and marching off loaded with booty.! 

VI. Soon, however, Antigonus the king marched 
with the Achaeans to give aid against Cleomenes, and 
finding that his enemy was occupying the heights 
and passes about Sellasia, he drew up his forces near 
by with the purpose of attacking him and forcing a 
passage 2 Philopoemen was stationed among the 
Macedonian cavalry with his own fellow-citizens,? 
and had as a support the Illynans, a large body of 


> According to Polybius, n. 66 7, a thousand Achaeans 
and as many Megalopolitans were stationed with the 
Macedonian cavalry. 
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2 moAACls ovat Kal paxipows elpnto o€ avTois 
épedpevouor touyiav éxew aypt av ato Oarépou 
Képws vd tov Baciéwas ap07 dowvixis vrép 
captions Swatetapévn tev de Wyenovwv ois 
"TNAupsols mretpopévanv exBialerOar tous Aaxedar- 
povious, kab trav “Ayatdv, WoTEp TpoceTeraKTO, 
Thy éhedpelav ev TaEEt CLadvAaTTovT@Y, EvKreidas 
v ToD Kreopeévous ddeAdos Katauabwy To yivopevor 
SudoTmagua mepl Tovs TodEuious TaYY TOUS éXa- 
ppotdétous Tay Widay weprereurrev, €ortaOev Tots 
'INNuplols erumecety KeAevaas Kal jwepio Tray épr}- 
LOUS TOY (rTéwY GTONEAELLUEVOUS 

3 [wopéevev 8 trovtav cal trav Wirav Trovs Trdv- 
ptovs TeptoTMVTMY Kal SLaTapaTToVT@Y, cUvLoa@V 
6 Piroroiuny ov méya bv Epyov éridécbat Tois 
yridols Kai Tov KaLpov UPnyovpEevov TOTO, TPWTOY 
uev eppate trois Bactrdixois, as Sé ovK ereber, 
GAG paivecPar Soxdv Kxaredpovetro, ovdérw 
peydras ov6e aftomiarou mpos THALKODTO OTpPAT)- 
ynua SoEns mept avtov ovens, avTos éuBdrre 

4 ouveTrioTacadpevos ToS ToAiTas yevomevns 8é 
TAaApAaYHS TO TpwTov, eira puyhs Kal povov Torrod 
Tov Wihav, BovrAopevos ets paAAOY émippacat 
tous BacthtKous Kal wpocpitas Kata tdxos Oopv- 
Bovpévois Tols toAeputous Tov ev barwov ddijxev, 
autos 6&é mpos Ywpia cKotla Kal peoTa pelO pwr 
Kat dapayyov mefos év immix® Oopaxe kal oxevy 
Bapurépa yarerras Kal TadarTe@pas dutirA@pmevos 
SteAauveras Suaptrepes on.00 Tovs pnpors éExaTépovs 
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guod fighters, who closed up the Ime of battle. 
They had been ordered to he quietly in reserve until, 
from the other wing, a signal should be made by the 
king with a scarlet coat stretched upon a spear. But 
the Illyrians, at the command of their officers, tried 
to force back the Lacedaemomians, while the Achaeans, 
as they had been ordered to do, kept quietly waiting 
at their post. Therefore Eucleidas, the brother of 
Cleomenes, who noticed the gap thus made in the 
enemies’ lime, quickly sent round the most agile of 
his light-armed troops, with ordeis to attack the 
Iilyrians in the rear and rout them, now that they had 
lost touch with the cavalry. 

These orders were carried out, and the light-armed 
troops were driving the Illyrians before them m 
confusion, when Philopoemen perceived that it would 
be no great task to attack the light-armed troops, 
and that the occasion prompted thisstep At first he 
pointed this out to the king’s officers Then, when 
they were not to be persuaded by him, but looked 
down upon hin ‘as a madman (since his reputation 
was not yet great enough to justify his being entrusted 
with so important a manceuvre), he took matters into 
his own hands, formed his fellow-citizens into a 
wedge, and charged upon the enemy. At first the 
light-armed troops were thrown into confusion, then 
putto rout with great slaughter. And now Philo- 
poemen, wishing to encourage still further the king’s 
troops and bring them swiftly upon the enemy thus 
thrown into disorder, quitted his horse, and with 
grievous difficulty forced his way along on foot, in his 
horseman’s breastplate and heavy equipment, towards 
ground that was irregular and full of water-courses 
and ravines Here he had both his thighs pierced 
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through by a thonged javelin. The wound was not 
fatal, though severe, and the head of the weapon 
came out on the other side. At first, then, he was 
held fast as by a fetter, and was altogether helpless ; 
for the fastening of the thong made it difficult to draw 
the weapon back through the wound. But since 
those about him hesitated to attempt this, and since, 
now that the battle was at its hottest, the ardour of 
his ambition made him impatient to join im the 
struggle, by moving his legs backward and forward he 
broke the shaft of the weapon m two in the middle, 
and then ordered each fragment to be drawn out 
separately. Thus set free, he drew his sword and 
made his way through the front ranks against the 
enemy, thereby greatly animating the combatants 
and inspiring them with a desire to emulate his valour. 
After his victory, therefore, Antigonus put his 
Macedonians to the question, and asked them why, 
without his orders, they had brought the cavalry into 
action. They defended themselves by saying that 
they had been forced against their will to attack the 
enemy, because a young man of Megalopolis had 
first led a charge against them. At this, Antigonus 
gave a laugh and said: “Well, then, that young 
man behaved like a great commander.” 

VII. This naturally brought Philopoemen into high 
repute. Antigonus was eager that he should take 
service under him, and offered him command and pay. 
These Philopoemen declined, chiefly because he well 
knew that 1t was naturally unpleasant and hard for 
him to be underanother man’s orders Not wishing, 
however, to be inactive and idle, for the sake of 
training and practice in war he sailed to Crete in 
search of military service. In Crete he practised 
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avipdat paxipols Kal ToKidas peTaXerpicagOac 
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himself tor a long tame among men who were uot only 
warlike and versed in many kinds of warfare, but also 
still moderate and restrained in their ways of hving, 
and he came bach to the Achaeans with such distinc- 
tion that they at once made him commander of their 
cavalry... But he found that the horsemen whom 
he was to command used worthless animals acquired 
at random, whenever a campaign was to be under- 
taken ; that they shirked most campaigns themselves, 
and sent others out in their places, that they were 
all characterized by a shocking lack of experience, 
together with its resultant cowaidice ; and that their 
commanders always overlooked these things because 
the kmghts had the greatest power and influence 
among the Achaeans and the chief voice in the 
assignment of rewards and punishments Philo- 
poemen, however, did not yield or give way to them. 
He went round to the different cities and roused the 
spirit of ambition in each young man individually, 
punished those who needed compulsion, introduced 
drills, parades, and competitive contests in places 
where there would be large bodies of spectators and 
thus in a short time inspired them all with an 
astonishing vigour and zeal, and, what is of the 
vreatest importance in tactics, rendered them agile 
and swift in wheeling and deploymg by squadrons, 
and in wheeling and turning by single trooper, making 
the dexterity shown by the whole mass in its 
evolutions to be hke that of a single person moved 
by an impulse from within. 

Moreover, in the fierce battle which they fought at 
the mver Larissus against Aetolians and Eleians, the 
commander of the Eleian cavalry, Damophantus, 
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rode out froin the ranks and charged upen Philo- 
poemen But Philopoemen received his onset, was 
first to dmve home a spear-thrust, and threw Damo- 
phantus to the ground Their leader fallen, the 
enemy at once took to flight, and Philopoemen was 
in high renown, as one who yielded to none of the 
young men in personal prowess, and to none of the 
elder men in sagacity, but both in fighting and in 
commanding was most capable. 

VIII The commonwealth of the Achaeans was 
first raised to dignity and power by Aratus, who 
consolidated 11 when it was feeble and disrupted, and 
inaugurated an Hellenic and humane form of govern- 
ment. Then, just as in running waters, after a few 
small particles have begun to take a fixed position, 
others presently are swept against the first, adhere 
and chng to them, and thus form a fixed and solid 
mass by mutual support, so the Achaeans, at a time 
when Greece was weak and easily dissolved and 
drifting along by individual cities, first united them- 
selves together, and then, by receiving into their 
number some of the cities round about which they 
had aided and assisted in shaking off their tyrants, 
and by uniting others with themselves 1n a harmonious 
eivil polity, they purposed to form the Peloponnesus 
into a single political body and one power. As long, 
however, as Aratus lived, they were dependent for 
the most part on Macedonian armies, paying court to 
Ptolemy, and then again to Antigonus and Philip, all 
of whom busied themselves in the affairs of Greece. 
But when Philopoemen was advanced to leadership 
among them,! they were at last capable of contending 


1 In 207 Bo 3 Avatus had died in 213 
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cEwpaxor toils loxvover wrElaTOV GvTES eTraL- 
CaVvTo Ypdpevos TpoTTaTals éTretodKTos. “ApaTtos 
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TAELTTOLS AYOOL 

IX IIpdrov pev ody ta wept tas rakes Kal 
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éxivynoev. éypavTo mev yap Oupeois ev ebrretéct 
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Ta acopyata, Sopact Sé pixpoTépois TOAD TaY 
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alone with ther most powerful neighbouis, and 
ceased to rely upon foreign protectors. Aratus, 
indeed, who was thought to be too sluggish for 
warlike contests, accomphshed most of his under- 
takings by conference, urbanity, and royal firendships, 
as I have written in his Life ;! whereas Philopoemen, 
who was a good warrior and effective with his 
weapons, besides proving himself fortunate and 
successful in his very first battles, increased not only 
the power but also the courage of the Achaeans, who 
were accustomed to be victorious under him and to 
win success in most of their contests. 

IX. In the first place, however, he changed the 
faulty practice of the Achaeans in drawing up and 
arming their soldiers. For they used bucklers which 
were easily carried because they were so light, and 
yet were too narrow to protect the body ; and speais 
which were much shorter than the Macedomian pike 
For this reason they were effective in fighting at a 
long distance, because they were so lightly armed, 
but when they came to close quarters with the 
enemy they were at a disadvantage. Moreover, a 
division of line and formation into cohorts was not 
customary with them, and since they employed a solid 
phalanx without either levelled line of spears or wall 
of interlocking shields such as the Macedonian 
phalanx presented, they were easily dislodged and 
scattered. Philopoemen showed them all this, and 
persuaded them to adopt long pike and heavy shield 
instead of spear and buckler, to protect their bodies 
with helmets and breastplates and greaves, and to 
practise stationary and steadfast fighting instead of 
the mmble movements of light-armed troops. After 


1 Sec the Aratits, x 
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meicas 6¢ KaboTALcagOas TOUS ev HALKLGA TPATOV 
uev erhpe Oappetv ws apdxous yeyovotas, éreira 
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4 8 dus abry 16 Odpoos abfovca Kai rapaxa- 
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he had persuaded those of military age to arm them- 
selves in this manner, 1 the first place he mspired 
them with confidence that they had thus become 
uivineible, and then made most excellent reforms in 
their luxurious and extravagant ways of living. For 
it was not possible to remove altogether their empty 
and idle emulation from a people long addicted to 1. 
They were fond of costly apparel, the coverings of 
their couches were dyed purple, and they vied with 
one another in banquets and table array. But he 
made a beginning by diveiting thei love of show 
from what was unnecessary to what was serviceable 
and honourable, and speedily peisuaded and imeited 
them all to check their daily expenditures upon 
bodily wants, and to find their chief adornment in 
military and warlike equipments And so one might 
have seen the workshops filled with goblets and 
Therycleian plate 1 which were being broken up, with 
breastplates beg gilded, with shields and bridles 
being silvered over, while in the places of exercise 
colts were bemg broken in and young men were 
learning the use of heavy armour, and in the hands 
of women there were helmets and plumes for dyeing, 
and horsemen’s tunics or soldiers’ cloaks for em- 
broidering. The sight of all this mcreased men’s 
courage, called forth their energies, and made them 
venturesome and ready to incur dangers. For extra- 
vagance in other objects of display induces luxury and 
implants effeminacy in those who use them, since 
something like a pricking and tickling of the senses 
breaks down serious purpose ; but when 1t 1s seen in 
the trappings of war it strengthens and exalts the 
spirit, just as Homer represented Achilles, when his 


1 See the Aemilsus Paulus, xxx. 2, 
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eyryus UTO THS oypews lov opyauvTa Kal prEyouEvov 
mpos THY bb avTaV eve pryevav 
Otrw oe Koo pro as TOUS VEOUS eyupvate Kal 
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new armour was laid down near him, as exulting at 
the sight and all on fire to get to work with it} 

After he had thus arrayed and adorned the young 
men, Philopoemen exercised and drilled them, and 
they eagerly and emulously obeyed his mstructions 
For the new order of battle pleased them wondei- 
fully, smee it seemed to secure a close array that 
could not be noken, and the armour which they 
used became hight and manageable for them, since 
they wore or grasped it with delight because of its 
beauty and splendour, and wished to get into action 
with it and fight a decisive battle with their enemies 
as soon as possible. 

X. At this time the Achacans were carrying on 
war with Machanidas the tyrant of Sparta, who, 
relying upon his large and strong forces, was scheming 
lo get control of the whole Peloponnesus. Accord- 
ingly, when word came that the tyrant had invaded 
the territory of Mantineia, Philopoemen quickly led 
his army out against him. They drew up im battle 
array near the city, both parties having many mei- 
cenaries and almost all their citizen soldiery. When 
battle was jomed, Machamdas with Ins mercenaries 
routed the javelineers and Tarantines who had been 
stationed in front of the Achaean line, and then, 
uistead of advancing diiectly against the main body 
of the enemy and breaking up their close array, he 
dashed off in pursuit of the fugitives, and so passed 
by the phalanx of the Achaeans, which remained 
drawn up in position. Then Philopoemen, although 
so great a disaster had occurred at the outset and his 
cause was thought to be utterly lost and ruined, pro- 
fessed to ignore and make hght of 1t, and seeing what 


1 Tlead, xix 15 ff 
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yet Bau Sexvon, KaTLowy Oe TOUS TONE LLOUS, Oaov 
)udpTavoy év TH baer, THS Pararyyos am op- 
puyvupevous Kal KEVnY Ywpav didovras, ovK am ijp- 
THEY ovo ever TN hepopevors avrots emi TOUS 
pevyovTas, arr édoas mapenOeiv Kab Sidorrac pa 
Toca, peya T pos TOUS oTAiTas evOus 7 Hye Tov 
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Bare, pijte apXovTos avTots _TapovTos pnjre 
pxer Ban mpoa dex opevols: Vinay yap HyoovTo 
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@punoev éml Tov _Mayavidar ex Ths Srwkews 
dvacTpepovra pera TOV Eévev. Tap pou dé jue- 
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Nauvov add NOUS écatépaber, 6 0 pe SiaPivat Kat 
guyeiy, o 86 ToUTO KwrDCAaL Boviopevos. iy bé 
ayes ovx @S OTpATAY av HaXopever, aXN WoTrEp 
On pio Tpos aheny un avayKys TPETrOMErep devo 
Kvynyerou TOD Prom otpevos TUVETTOTOS évOa o 
pep inmos Tod Tupavvov Paparéos ¢ dv Kal l Oupoerdys 
Kab Tols poverpey at wax Gels exarépwOev ereTOR- 
pnoe TH Stade, Kat m poo Badav Th Tappyp TO 
orhGos éBiatero TOUS plac mépay épeioaa ba 
oKENEC LY év 58 TovT@ Lipias Kab Todvatvos, 
olmrep del TO Didoroipevt Taphoav Hay OMED ED Kab 
ouvnaTivor, o“od mpoonravvov dpuporepot Tas 
iy was KdvavTes évavtias Poaver dé avrous ) 
DPiromotuny anavrncas TO Maxaviée, Kal TOV 
immov avTov perewpitovra THY cedariy Wpo TOU 
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a great mistake the enemy had made by going off in 
pursuit, thus breaking away fiom Ins phalanx and 
leaving a vacant space there, did not oppose or 1esist 
their chase after the fugitives, but let them pass him 
by and make a great gap Then he led straight 
against the Lacedaemonian heavy-armed, seeing 
that their phalanx had been lett exposed, and fell 
upon them in a flank attack, while then commander 
was away and they weie not expecting to fight; for 
they thought they were victomous and getting the 
upper hand altogether, smce they saw Machamdas 
pursuing After Plilopoemen had routed these with 
great slaughter (more than four thousand of them are 
said to have fallen), he set out against Machanidas, 
who was returning with his mercenaries fiom the 
pursuit But a broad and deep ditch stretched 
between them, along which the two leaders rode 
opposite each other, one wishing to get across and 
escape, the other to prevent this. The spectacle 
was not that of two commanders fightmg, but that 
of a powerful hunter attacking a wild beast that has 
been forced to turn at bay, and Phlopoemen was the 
hunter. And now the tyrant’s horse, which was 
vigorous and high-spirited and felt the bloody spurs 
in his sides, essayed to make the leap across, and 
striking against the edge of the ditch with his breast, 
was struggling with his fore-feet to extricate himself. 
At this pomt Simmias and Polyaenus, who were 
always at Philopoemen’s side when he was fighting 
and protected him with their shields, rode up both 
at the same time and levelled their spears at the 
horse. But Philopoemen was before them in attack- 
ing Machanidas, and seeing that the tyrant’s horse 
was lifting 1ts head up in front of its mdei’s body, he 
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gave his own hoise a little swerve to one side, and 
then, claspimg his spear firmly in the middle, pushed 
it home with all his weight and overturned his enemy. 
This is the attitude in which he % represented by a 
bronze statue set up at Delphi by the Achaeans, who 
admired especially both his deed of prowess and his 
generalship on that day 

XI. Moreover, we are told that at the celebration 
of the Nemean games,! when he was general of the 
Achaeans for the second time and had recently won 
his victory at Mantineia,? but was at leisure the while 
on account of the festival, Philopoemen in the first 
place displayed before the assembled Greeks his 
phalanx, with its splendid array, and performing its 
tactical evolutions, as 1t was wont to do, with speed 
and vigour Then, while the minstrels were con- 
tending for the prize, he came into the theatre with 
his young men. ‘They wore their soldieis’ cloaks and 
ther purple tunics, were all in the prime of their 
strength and of the same age, and showed not only 
great respect for their commander, but also that high 
spirit which young men have after many honourable 
contests. And just as they made their entrance it 
chanced that Pylades the minstrel was chanting the 
opening verse of the Perssans of Timotheus— 


‘ Glorious the crown of freedom which he fashioneth 
for Hellas”’; 


whereupon, as the splendid voice of the singer fitly 
sustained the majesty of the poet’s words, all the 
spectators turned their eyes upon Philopoemen and 
gave him glad applause; for in their hopes the 


1 In the suinmer of 205 B 
* In the spring of 206 B.c. 
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Gieehs wete iecovering ther ancient dignity, aud 
in their courage they were making the nearest 
approach to the high spirit of thei fathers. 

XII. But when it came to perils and battles, just 
as young horses long for their accustomed mders, and 
if they have others on their backs, are shy and wild, 
so the Achaean army, when someone other than 
Philopoemen was commander-in-chief,! would be out 
of heart, would keep looking eagerly for him, and if 
he but came in sight, would at once be alert and 
efficient because of the courage he imspired. For 
they perceived that he was the one general whom 
their enemies weie unable to face, and whose name 
and fame they feared, as was evident fiom what they 
did. For Philip the king of Macedon, thinking that 
if Philopoemen could be got out of the way the 
Achaeans would again submit abjectly to his sway, 
secretly sent nen to Argos who were to assassinate 
him; but the plot became known, and Philip was 
utterly condemned and hated among the Greeks. 
Again, the Boeotians were besieging Megara and 
had hopes of its speedy capture, when suddenly a 
report reached their ears (and it was a false report) 
that Philopoemen was coming to the aid of the 
besieged and was close at hand; so they abandoned 
their scaling-ladders, which were already planted 
against the walls of the city, and fled away. And 
once again, when Nabis, who succeeded Machanidas 
as tyrant of Sparta, suddenly seized Messene, it 
chanced that Phnlopoemen was out of office and had 
no force under his command; but since Lysippus, 
the commander-in-chief of the Achaeans, could not 
be persuaded by him to go to the rescue of the 


1 Asa rule, the same man could not be yeneral of the 
Achaean league two years In succession, 
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Messenians, because, as he said, the city was utterly 
lost now that the enemy were inside, Philopoemen 
himself went to their rescue, taking with him his 
fellow-citizens of Megalopolis, who did not wait for 
any law or commission, but followed the man whom 
nature had made superior as though he were always 
in command And when Nabis heard that Philo- 
poemen was already close at hand, he did not wait 
for him to come up, although he was encamped in 
the city, but stole out by an opposite gate and led 
his forces off as fast as he could, thinking that he 
would be fortunate if he should escape; and he did 
escape, and Messene was set free. 

XIII. All these things, then, made for the honour 
of Philopoemen; but his going away to Crete again 
at the request of the Gortymans, who wanted him 
to be their general in their war, brought calumny 
upon him, and it was said that when his native city 
was at war with Nabis, he was away, either to avoid 
fighting or to show kindness out of all season to 
others. And yet so continuously were the Megalo- 
pohtans under hostile attack all that time that they 
lived upon their walls and planted thei grain in the 
streets, since their fields were ravaged and the 
enemy were encamped almost in their gates. Philo- 
poemen, however, was waging war in Crete all that 
while, and serving as general across the sea, and so 
afforded his enemies a chance to accuse him of run- 
ning away from the war at home But there were 
some who said that since the Achaeans chose other 
men as their generals and Philopoemen was without 
public office, he merely put the leisure which belonged 
to him at the service of the Gortynians when they 
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asked him to be their leader For he was averse to 
inactivity, and wished to keep his shill asa commander 
in war, hke any other possession, all the while in use 
and exercise. And he made this evident by what he 
once said about King Ptolemy. When ceitain persons 
were extolling that monarch because he carefully 
diilled his army day by day, and carefully and 
laboriously exercised himself yn aims, “ And yet 
who,’ said Philopoemen, “can admue a king of his 
yeais for always practising but never peiforming 
anything ?”’ 

Lhe Megalopolitans, nevertheless, were displeased 
at this absence, and looking upon it in the hght of a 
betrayal, undertook to make him an exile, but the 
Achaeans prevented this by sending to Megalopolis 
Aristaenus, their commanden-in-clief, who, although 
politically at variance with Pmlopoemen, would not 
suffer sentence of condemnation to be passed upon 
him. In consequence of this displeasure, Philo- 
poemen was ignored by his fellow-citizens, and 
therefore induced many of their outlying villages to 
secede from them, instructing them to say that they 
were not tributary to the city and had not originally 
belonged to 11; and when they made this plea, he 
openly supported them in them contention and 
helped them to 1aise a faction against the city in 
the assembly of the Achaeans. This, however, was 
at a later time. 

In Crete he waged war in the service of the 
Gortynians; not the straightforward and honourable 
warfare of a Peloponnesian and Arcadian, but one in 
which he adopted the Cretan practices, and turning 
their tricks and wiles and stolen marches and am- 
buseades against themselves, speedily showed them 
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1 In the battle of Cynoscephalae, 197 Bc See the 
Flamanemus, xu 
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that they were children opposing foolish and vain 
mischievousness to genuine military experience. 

XIV Having thus won admiration, and having 
come back to Peloponnesus with a bnilliant re- 
putation from his exploits in Crete, he found that 
Philip had been deteated and subdued by Titus 
Flamininus,! and that the Achaeans and the Romans 
were waging war upon Nabis He was at once 
chosen geneial against Nabis, and by hazarding the 
issue on a naval battle would seem to have fared as 
Epaminondas once did, since he fought on the sea in 
a manner which fell far short of his great reputation. 
Epaminondas, however, as some say, was reluctant to 
give his fellow-citizens a taste of the advantages 
accruing from naval superioiity, in ordei that they 
might not surprise him by becoming, instead of 
“ steadfast hoplites,’’ to use Plato’s words,? degenerate 
mariners; and therefore he purposely came back 
from Asia and the islands without achieving any- 
thng? Philopoemen, on the other hand, was per- 
suaded that his skill in handling land forces would 
suffice to give him success in fighting also on the sea, 
and therefore learned to his cost how large a part of 
superior excellence consists in practice, and how 
much additional power it gives to men who have 
accustomed themselves to all methods of fighting. 
For not only was he worsted in the sea-fight, owing 
to his lack of experience, but he actually launched 
an old but famous ship after forty yeais of disuse, 
and manned her, the result being that her seams took 
in water and her crew came into peuil of their lives. 

2 Laws, iv. p.706 Cf the Themisiocles, iv 3. 

8 In 364 Bc, two years before his death, Epamimondas 


successfully mangurated a naval policy for Thebes, which 
enabled her to cope with Athens on the sea. 
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" Understanding that in consequence of this disaster 
his enemies despised him, thinking that he had 
altogether given up activity on the sea, and that 
they were insolently besieging Gythium, he promptly 
sailed against them when they did not eapect it and 
were careless because of their victory. He landed 
his soldiers by mght and led them to the attack, set 
fire to the enemy’s tents, burned down his camp, and 
slew many of his men. A few days afterward, as he 
was marching through a rough country, Nabis came 
suddenly upon him and threw the Achaeans into a 
fright, they despaired of saving themselves from a 
position which was difficult and already commanded 
by the enemy But Philopoemen waited a little 
while, surveyed the nature of the ground, and then 
demonstrated that skill in drawing up an army is the 
crowning feature m the art of war. For by changing 
his order of battle a little and adapting it to the 
present exigency, with no confusion and no trouble 
he evaded the difficulty, and charging upon the 
enemy put them to utter rout. Then, observing 
that they were not fleemg towards the city, but 
scattering themselves hither and thither through 
the region (which was woody, entirely surrounded by 
hills, and impracticable for cavalry owing to water- 
courses and ravines), he checked Ins pursuit and 
encamped while it was still light. But judging that 
the enemy after their flight would steal back to the 
city by ones and twos under cover of the night, he 
placed large numbers of his Achaeans armed with 
swords in ambush among the water-courses and hills 
about the city Here very many of the followers of 
Nabis met thei death; for since they did not make 
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their return in a body, but as the chances of flight 
disposed them severally, they fell into the hands of 
their enemies and were caught like birds about the 
city. 

XV. In consequence of this exploit Philopoemen 
was beloved by the Greeks and conspicuously 
honoured by them in their theatres, thus giving 
secret umbrage to Titus Flamiminus, who was an 
ambitious man. For as Roman consul he thought 
himself moie worthy of the Achaeans’ admiration 
than a man of Arcadia, and he considered that his 
benefactions far exceeded those of Plnlopoemen, 
since by a single proclamation he had set free all 
those parts of Greece which had been subject to 
Philip and the Macedonians } 

Afte: this Flamiminus made peace with Nabis,? 
and Nabis was tieacherously put to death by the 
Aetolians® Sparta was therefore in a state of con- 
fusion, and Philopoemen, seizing his opportunity, 
fell upon the city with an armed force, and partly 
by compulsion, partly by persuasion, biought it over 
to his purposes and made it a member of the 
Achaean league. This achievement brought him an 
" amazing repute among the Achaeans, since through 
his efforts they had acquired a city of so great 
digmty and power (and indeed it was no shght 
matter that Sparta had become a member of the 
Achaean league); moreover, Philopoemen carried 
with him the principal men among the Spartans, 
who hoped to have in him a guardian of their 
liberties. Therefore, after they had confiscated the 
house and property of Nabis and obtamed thereby a 


3 Jn 192BcC Nabis had called 11 the Aetohans to help him 
against the Achaeans and Romans (Livy, xxxv. 35-37 ) 
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1 See the Avzstzdes, mn 4 
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hundred and twenty talents, they voted to make a 
present of the money to Plilopoemen, and to send 
an embassy to Megalopolis on the matter. Here, 
indeed, 1t became perfectly clear that Plilopoemen 
not only seemed to be, but actually was, a most 
excellent man.! For, to begin with, no Spartan was 
willing to confer with a man of his character about 
the acceptance of a gift, but they were all so reluc- 
tant and afraid to do it that they entrusted the 
business to a guest-friend of his, Timolaus. And in 
the second place, Trmolaus himself, when he came to 
Megalopolis, having been entertained at the house 
of Philopoemen, and having learned thoroughly how 
digmfied he was in Ins converse with others, how 
simple his ways of hvimg, and how his character 
was nowhere to be approached and much less easy 
to be overcome by bribes, held his peace about 
the gift of money, and after giving some other 
excuse for his visit to him, went back home. And 
when he was sent a second time on the same errand, 
he did as before. On his third visit, however, he at 
last got so far as to acquaint Philopoemen with the 
earnest desire of his city. Then Philopoemen, who 
was pleased by what he heard, went in person to 
Sparta, and counselled the people there not to try 
to bribe good men who were their friends, and by 
whose virtues they could profit without payment of 
money, but rather to buy up and corrupt the bad 
men who were ruining the city by their factious 
conduct in the assembly, to the end that such might 
have their mouths stopped in consequence of their 
venality, and so be less annoying to their fellow- 
citizens; for it was better, he said, to take away 
freedom of speech from their enemies rather than 
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1 Philopoemen was for the sixth time general in 188 BC 
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from their friends Such was his splendid spirit in 
matters of money. 

XVI. Soon, however, Diophanes, the general of 
the Achaean league, hearing that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were once more agitating for a change, deter- 
mined to punish them, and the Lacedaemomnians, 
determining upon war, were throwing the Pelopon- 
nesus into confusion. Here Philopoemen tried to 
molhfy Diophanes and put a stop to his wrath, 
showing him what the occasion demanded, and that 
since King Antiochus and the Romans were hovering 
about in Greece with armies so great, 1t behoved the 
general of the league to pay attention to them, and 
not to stir up domestic troubles, but even to be 
somewhat oblivious to the transgressions of his 
colleagues Diophanes, however, paid no heed to 
this advice, but invaded Lacoma along with Titus 
Flamininus, and marched directly upon the city of 
Sparta. Incensed at this, Philopoemen ventured 
upon an act which was not lawful, nor even exactly 
just, but great and prompted by a great spirit. He 
went on past them into Sparta, and, private man 
though he was, shut out therefrom both the general 
of the Achaean league and the Roman consul, put 
an end to the disorders in the city, and brought the 
Lacedaemonians back again into the league, as they 
were at the outset. 

At a later time, however, when he had some 
ground for accusation against the Lacedaemonians, 
as general of the league! Philopoemen brought 
back rts exiles to the city, and put to death eighty 
Spartans, accordmg to Polybius,? or according to 


2 In a passage not extant. Lavy gives the same number 
(xxxviu_ 33) 
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1 In 18480 (Livy, axxix 34) 
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Aristocrates, three hundred and fifty. He also tore 
down the walls of the city, and cutting off a large 
part of its teriitory, annexed it to Megalopolis; 
moreover, in the case of those who had been made 
citizens of Sparta by the tyrants, he removed them 
all into Achaia, with the exception of three thousand 
who would not obey him and were unwilling to go 
away from Spaita These he sold into slavery, and 
then, as 1f in mockery of their fate, erected a portico 
in Megalopolis with the money which they brought. 
And now, glutting his anger at the Lacedaemo- 
mians and unworthily trampling upon them im their 
misery, he treated their constitution in the most 
cruel and most lawless fashion. For he took away 
and abolished the system of training which Lycurgus 
had instituted, and compelled their boys and their 
young men to adopt the Achaean in place of their 
hereditary discipline, being convinced that while 
they were under the laws of Lycurgus they would 
never be humble. 

For the time being, then, owing to their great 
calamities, the Spartans suffered Philopoemen to 
cut away, as 1t were, the sinews of thei city, and 
became tractable and submissive; but a while after- 
wards,! having obtained permission from the 
Romans, they abandoned the Achaean polity, and 
resumed and re-established that which had come 
down from their fathers, so far as was possible after 
their many misfortunes and great degeneration. 

XVII. When the Romans went to war with 
Antiochus im Greece,? Philopoemen was without 
command, and seeing that Antiochus himself was 
sitting idly down in Chalcis and spending his time 


2 In 191 B.c. Cf the Flameninus, xv. 
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in a courtship and marriage which were not suited 
to his years, while his Syrian troops, in great dis- 
order and without leaders, were wandering about 
among the cities and living luxunously, he was 
distressed because he was not general of the 
Achaeans at that time, and kept sayimg that he 
begrudged the Romans their victory “ For if I had 
been general,” he said, “I would have cut off all 
these fellows in them taverns.” But soon the 
Romans, after conquermg Antiochus, applied them- 
selves more closely to the affaus of Greece They 
encompassed the Achaean league with their power, 
since the popular leaders gradually inclined to their 
support; their strength, under the guidance of the 
heavenly powers, grew great im all directions; and 
the consummation was near to which the fortunes 
of Greece must come in their allotted revolution. 
Here Philopoemen, hke a good helmsman contend- 
ing against a high sea, was in some points compelled 
to give in and yield to the times; but in most he 
continued his opposition, and tried to draw to the 
support of freedom the men who were powerful in 
speech or action 

Aristaenus the Megalopolitan 2 was a man of the 
greatest influence among the Achaeans, but he 
always paid court to the Romans and thought that 
the Achaeans ought not to oppose or displease them 
many way. As this man was once speaking in the 
assembly, we are told that Philopoemen hstened to 
him a while in silent indignation, but at last, over- 
come by anger, said to him: “My man, why art 
thou eager to behold the fated end of Greece?” 
Again, Manus, the Roman consul, after his victory 


1 Cf the Flamuunus, xvi. 1. “Cf chapter iin. 4. 
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1 Cf chapter xu 3 
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over Antiochus, asked the Achaeans to permit the 
exiles fiom Sparta to go back home, and Titus 
Flamininus jomed Manius in making this request. 
But Philopoemen successfully opposed the request, 
not out of hostility to the exiles, but from a desire 
that they should owe this favour to himself and the 
Achaeans, and not to Flamininus and the Romans; 
indeed, as general for the following year he restored 
the exiles to their city! To such a degree did his 
lofty spirrt lead him to strive and contend against 
men in power. 

XVIII. But bemg now seventy years of age, 
and for the eighth time general of the Achaeans,? 
he hoped not only to pass that year of office without 
war, but also that affairs would permit him to spend 
the rest of his life in peace and quiet. For as our 
diseases seem to lose their virulence as our bodily 
strength declines, so among the Greek cities the 
spirit of contention lapsed as their power waned. 
Nevertheless, some divine displeasure threw him 
down, hke an all but victorious runner, at the very 
goal of his hfe. For it is recorded that at some 
conference, when others present were lavishing 
praise upon one who was reputed to be a redoubtable 
general, Philopoemen contemptuously said: “ Yet 
why should any account be made of ths man, who 
has been taken alive by his enemies?” And a few 
days afterwards Deinocrates the Messenian, a man 
who had a private quarrel with Phlopoemen® and. 
was obnoxious to everybody else because of his 
baseness and unbmdled life, induced Messene to 

2 Tn 182 pc. Plutarch passes over the years 187-188, 
durmg winch the Achaean league and Philopoemen came 


increasingly mto collision with the Roman power 
8 Ot the Flamininus, xvi 3 
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revolt from the Achaean league, and was repoited 
about to seize the village called Colonis Philopoe- 
men at the time lay sick of a fever at Argos, but 
on learning these facts, he hastened to Megalopolis 
in a single day, a jomney of more than four hundred 
furlongs. From there he at once set out for the 
rescue, taking with him the horsemen These were 
the city’s most prominent men, but altogether 
young, and serving as volunteers under Plnlopoemen 
out of good will and admiration for hun They rode 
off towads Messene and encountered Deinocrates, 
who came to meet them at Evander’s ill, Him 
they put to fight; but the five hundred men who 
were guarding the open country of Messene suddenly 
attacked them, and when those who had before 
been worsted saw this, they collected togcther along 
the Ills, Then Philopoemen, fearing that he would 
be enveloped, and trying to spare his horsemen, 
withdrew over difheult ground, bringing up the rear 
himself and frequently riding out agaist the enemy, 
and trying to draw their attacks entirely upon him- 
self. They did not venture, however, to return his 
attacks, but merely shouted and thieatened his 
flanks, Withdrawing from the line frequently, then, 
to spare his young men, and sending them one by 
one into safety, before he was aware of it he was 
left alone among numerous enemies. Even then no 
one ventured to come to close quarters with him, 
but he was pelted with missiles fiom a distance and 
forced upon rocky and precipitous places, so that he 
had difficulty in managing his horse and kept tearing 
him with the spur. His age, owing to his generous 
exercise, was not burdensome, and in no way 
impeded his escape; but at that time his body 
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was enfeebled by sickness and worn out with 
a long journey, so that he was heavy and stiff, 
and at length his horse stumbled and thew 
him to the ground His fall was a heavy one and 
his head was hurt, and he lay for a long time 
speechless, so that his enemies thought him dead 
and tried to turn his body over and stmp it of its 
armour. But when he raised ns head and opened 
his eyes, they threw themselves mm a throng upon 
him, tied Ins hands behind his back, and Jed hin 
away, treating with great msolence and contumely 
«a man who could never have even dicamed that he 
would suffer such a fate at the hands of Demociates. 

XIX. The people of Messene, wonderfully elated 
at the news, gathered in throngs at the gates But 
when they saw Philopoemen dragged along in a 
manner unworthy of his fame and of his former 
exploits and trophies, most of them were struck with 
pity and felt sympathy for him, so that they actually 
shed tears and spoke with bitterness of the incon- 
stancy and vanity of human greatness. And so, 
little by little, many were led to say humanely that 
they ought to remember his former benefactions, 
and especially how he had restored to them their 
freedom by expelling the tyrant Nabis, But there 
were a few who, to gratify Deiocrates, urged that 
the captive should be tortured and put to death as 
a stern and implacable enemy, and one more than 
ever to be feared by Deinocrates himself in case he 
made his escape after having been taken prisoner 
and loaded with insults by him However, they 
carried Philopoemen mto the Thesaurus, as it was 
called, a subterranean chamber which admitted 
neither air nor light from outside and had no door, 
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but was closed by dragging a huge stone im front of 
it Here they placed him, and after planting the 
stone against 1t, set a guard of armed men round 
about. 

Meanwhile the horsemen of the Achaeans re- 
covered themselves after their fight, and when 
Philopoemen was nowhere to be seen, but was 
thought to be dead, they stood for a long time 
calling aloud upon their leader and reproaching one 
another for having won an unlawful and shameful 
safety by abandoning to the enemy thew general, 
who had been pvodigal of his hfe for their sakes 
Then they went forward m a body, and by dihgent 
effort learned of his capture, and sent word of it to 
the cities of the Achaeans The Achaeans felt that 
they had suffered a great calamity, and determined 
to send an embassy and demand Philopoemen from 
the Messemians, while they themselves prepared an 
expedition against the city. 

XX. The Achaeans, then, were thus engaged But 
Deinocrates, who feared that delay was the one 
thing most likely to save Philopoemen, and wished 
to forestall the efforts of the Achaeans, when night 
came on and the multitude of Messene had dis- 
persed, opened the prison and sent in a public 
official with poison, ordermg him to give 1t to Philo- 
poemen and to stand by his side until he had drunk 
it. Now, Philopoemen was lying down wrapped in 
his soldier’s cloak, not sleeping, but overwhelmed 
with trouble and grief. When, however, he saw a 
light and a man standing by him holding the cup of 
poison, he pulled himself together as much as his 
weakness permitted and sat up. Then taking the 
cup he asked the man if he had heard anything 
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about the horsemen, and particularly about Lycortas, 
and on being told by him that the greater part of 
them had escaped, he nodded his head, and with a 
kindly look at the man said to him: “That is good 
news, if we have not wholly lost.’” Without another 
word and even without a sigh he drained the cup 
and laid himself down agam. He did not give the 
poison much to do, but breathed his last speedily, so 
weak was he 

XXI Accordingly, when the report of his death 
reached the Achaeans, their cities were filled with 
general dejection and grief, and the men of military 
age, together with the members of the council, 
assembled at Megalopolis. With no delay whatso- 
ever they proceeded to take revenge. They chose 
Lycortas general, mvaded Messenia, and ravaged 
the country, until the Messenians with one consent 
received them into their city, Deinocrates antict- 
pated their vengeance by making away with himself, 
but all the others who had voted to put Phlopoemen 
to death they slew, and as for those who would have 
had him tortured also, these Lycortas seized and 
held for a more excruciating death ‘Then they 
burned Philopoemen’s body, collected his ashes in 
an urn, and set out for home, not in loose or pro- 
mniscuous order, but with a blending of triumphal 
procession and funeral rites. For thei heads were 
wreathed with garlands while their eyes were full of 
tears, and they led their foes along with them in 
chains The urn itself, almost hidden from sight 
by a multitude of fillets and wreaths, was borne by 
Polybius, the son of the Achaean general, and about 
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1 In 146 Bc, at the close of Rome’s war with the Achaean 
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him were the chief men of the Achaeans. The 
soldiers followed after, in full armour themselves, 
and with thew horses decorated; they were neither 
dejected in view of their great affliction nor exultant 
over their victory. Moreover, the people from the 
eities and villages on the way came to meet them, 
as if receiving Philopoemen on his return from an 
expedition; they laid their hands upon his uin, and 
accompanied him to Megalopolis. And so when 
they had been jomed by the old men and by the 
women and children, a lamentation at once spread 
through the entire army and into the city, which 
longed for the presence of Philopoemen and was 
grievously cast down at his death, feeling that with 
him it had lost its supremacy among the Achaeans. 
He was buried, then, as was fitting, with con- 
spicuous honours, and at his tomb the captive 
Messenians were stoned to death. Many statues of 
him were erected and many honours decreed him by 
the cities. All these a Roman, in the disastrous 
days of Greece following the fall of Cormth,! 
attempted to have removed, and he attacked the 
memory of Philopoemen himself, accusing him, as if 
still alive, of having been a malevolent enemy of the 
Romans. After the proposal had been discussed 
and Polybius had spoken in opposition to Philopoe- 
men’s detractor, neither Mummius nor the members 
of the commission? would consent that the honours 
paid to an illustrious man should be obliterated, 
although he had made no little opposition to Flami- 
ninus and Manius. These judges distinguished, as 


2 A commission of ten, appomted by the Roman senate to 
settle the affairs of Greece It was before this body that 
Philopoemen’s memory was attacked and defended. 
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it would appear, between virtue and necessity, 
between honour and advantage. They nghtly and 
fitly considered that benefactors ought always to 
receive reward and giatitude from their beneficiaries, 
and good men honour from the good 

So much concerning Philopoemen. 
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I. In parallel with Philopoemen we shall put 
Titus Quintius Flamininus. What his outward 
appearance was may be seen by those who wish it 
from the bronze statue of him at Rome. It stands 
by the side of the great Apollo from Carthage, 
opposite the Circus,! and has upon it an inseription 
in Greek characters. As to his disposition, he 1s 
said to have been quick to show anger as well as to 
confer favours, though not in hike extent. For he 
was gentle in his punishments and not persistent, 
whereas in his favours he was unremitting, always 
well disposed towards his beneficiaries as though 
they were his benefactors, and eager to protect at all 
times and preserve those who had ever met with kind- 
ness at his hands, as though they were his choicest 
possessions. But since he was covetous of honour 
and fame, he desired that his noblest and greatest 
achievements should be the result of his own efforts, 
and he took more pleasure in those who wanted to 
receive kindness than in those who were able to 
bestow it, considering that the former were objects 
upon which he could exercise his virtue, wile the 
latter were his rivals, so to speak, in the struggle for 
fame. 

From his earliest years he was trained im the arts 
of war, since at that time Rome was carrying on 

1 The Circus Flananinus 1s meant, which was erected 10 
221 Bc, by the censor Flumininus Nepos 
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many great contests and her young men from the 
very outset were taught by service as soldiers how 
to command soldiers. To begin with, then, he 
served as military tribune in the war against 
Hannibal under Marcellus the consul. Marcellus 
fell into an ambush and lost his hfe, but Titus was 
appointed governor of the country about Tarentum 
and of Tarentum itself, now captured for the second 
lume Here he won a good name, no less for his 
administration of justice than for his conduct in the 
field. For this reason he was also chosen director- 
iun-chief of the colonists sent out to the two cities of 
Narnia and Cosa. 

II. This suecess more than anything else so 
exalted his ambition that he ignored the intervening 
offices which young men generally sought, the offices 
of tribune, praetor, and aedile, and thought hin- 
self worthy at once of a consulship; so he became a 
candidate for that office, with the eager support of 
his colonists But the tribunes Fulvius and Manius 
opposed his course, and said that it was a monstrous 
thing for a young inan to force his way into the 
highest office contrary to the laws, before he had 
been initiated, as 1t were, into the first rites and 
mysteries of government The senate, however, 
referred the matter to the votes of the people, and 
the people elected him consul? along with Sextus 
Aelius, although he was not yet thirty years old 
The lot assigned him to the war with Philip and the 
Macedonians, and it was a marvellous piece of good 
fortune for the Romans that he was thus designated 
for a field of activity where the people did not 
require a leader relying entirely upon war and 


1 In 208 ne Cf the Marcel/us, xxvin. f 2 Tn 198 BC 
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violence, but were rather to be won over by per- 
suasion and friendly intercourse. For the realm of 
Macedonia afforded Philip a sufficiently strong force 
for actual battle, but in a war of long duration his 
phalanx was dependent for its vigour, its support, 
its places of refuge, and ina word for its entire 
effectiveness, upon the states of Greece, and unless 
these were detached from Philip, the war with him 
would not be a matter of a single battle. Greece, 
however, had not yet been brought mto much 
contact with the’ Romans, and now for the first time 
was drawn into political relations with them Unless, 
therefore, the Roman commander had been a man of 
native goodness who relied upon argument more 
than upon war, and unless he had been persuasive 
when he asked an audience and kind when he 
granted one, ever laying the greatest stress upon 
what was right and just, Greece would not so easily 
have been satisfied with a foreign supremacy instead 
of those to which she had been accustomed. How- 
ever, this will be made clear in the story of his 
achievements. 

ITI. Titus learned that the generals who had 
preceded him in this field, first Sulpicius, and then 
Publius Villius, had unvaded Macedonia late in the 
season, had prosecuted the war slowly, and had 
wasted time in manceuvring for position or in long 
range skirmishes with Philip to secure roads and 
provisions. These men had squandered the year of 
their consulship at home in the honours and polttical 
activities of their office, and afterwards had set out 
on their campaigns. But Titus did not think it 
right to imitate them and thus add a year to his 
term of office, acting as magistrate during one, and 
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as general for a second. On the contrary, he was 
ambitious to prosecute the war at the same time 
that he served as consul, and therefore renounced 
his honours and special privileges in the city, and 
after asking the senate that his brother Lucius 
might accompany him on his expedition as naval 
commander, he took with him as the main part of 
his force those of Scipio’s soldiers who were still in 
full vigour of body and spirit after conquering 
Hasdrubal in Spain and Hanmibal hinself in Africa 
(they were three thousand tu number), and crossed 
safely into Epirus. He found Publius Vilhus 
encamped with his forces over against Phihp, who 
for a long time now had been guarding the narrow 
passes along the river Apsus. Publius was making 
no progress, owing to the strength of his adversary’s 
position, and ‘Titus therefore took over his army, 
sent Publius home, and began an examination of the 
ground. It has no less natural strength than the 
Vale of Tempe, but 1s without the beautiful trees, 
green woods, agreeable haunts, and pleasant meadows 
which there abound Great and lofty mountains on 
either side slope down and form a single very large 
and deep ravine, and through this the Apsus dashes 
with a volume and speed which make it the equal 
of the Peneius. Its water covers all the rest of the 
ground at the foot of the mountains, but leaves a 
cut, precipitous and narrow, for a path along past 
its current; this path would not be easy for an army 
Lo traverse at any time, and when guarded, 1t would 
be utterly impassable 

IV. There were some, therefore, who tried to have 
Titus lead his forces by a roundabout way through 
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Dassaretis towards Lycus, a safe and easy road. But 
he was afraid that if he went far away from the sea 
and got into regions that were poorly tilled and 
barren, while Philip avoided a battle, lack of pro- 
visions would compel him to come back again to the 
sea with his task undone, like the general who had 
preceded him. He therefore determined to attack 
with all his might, and force his passage through the 
heights But Philp was occupying the mountains 
with his phalanx, and on the flanks of the Romans 
javelins and arrows came flying from all directions 
against them. Sharp encounters took place, men 
were wounded and men fell dead on both sides, and 
no end of the war was im sight. But at last some 
herdsmen of the vicinity came to Titus and told him 
of a roundabout path which the enemy was neglect- 
ing to guard; ove: this they promised to lead his 
army and bring it,in three days at the farthest, to 
a position on the heights. As surety and voucher 
for their good faith they brought Charops the son 
of Machatas, a leading man in Epirus, who was well- 
disposed to the Romans and was secretly co-operating 
with them through fear of Philip In him Titus put 
confidence, and sent out a military tribune with four 
thousand foot-soldiers and three hundred horsemen. 
They were conducted by the herdsmen, who were in 
bonds. By day they rested under cover of caves or 
woody places, and they travelled in the mght, by 
the hght of the moon, which was at the full 

After sending off this detachment, ‘Titus kept his 
army quiet for two days, except so far as he drew off 
the enemy’s attention by skirmishes; but when the 
day came on which the enveloping party were ex- 
pected to show themselves on the heights, at daybreak 
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he put all his heavy-armed and all his light-arimed 
troops in motion Dividing his forces into three 
parts, he himself led his cohorts in column formation 
up into the narrowest part of the ravine along the 
stream, pelted with missiles by the Macedomians 
and engaging at close quarters with those who con- 
fronted him at each difficult spot; the other 
divisions, one on either side, strove to keep pace 
with him, and grappled eagerly with the difficulties 
presented by the rough ground. Meanwhile the 
sun rose, and a smoke—not clearly defined, but re- 
sembling a mountain mist—lifted itself and came into 
view from afar. The enemy did not notice 1t, for it 
was behind them, where the heights were already 
occupied, and the Romans were of doubtful mind 
about it, but as they struggled and laboured on, 
they let their wishes determine their hopes But 
when the smoke increased in size and darkened the 
air, and ascending in great volume was clearly seen 
to be a fire-signal from their friends, then the 
Romans below raised shouts of triumph and dashed 
upon their foes and crowded them together into the 
roughest places, while the Romans behind the enemy 
sent down answering shouts from the heights. 

V. At once, then, the enemy fled precipitately, 
but not more than two thousand of them fell;! for 
the difficulties of the ground made pursuit impossible. 
However, the Romans made spoil of thew money, 
tents, and slaves, mastered the pass, and traversed 
all parts of Epirus, but in such an orderly manner 
and with so great restraint that, although they were 
far from their fleet and the sea, and although their 
monthly rations of grain had not been measured ont 
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to them and they could buy little, they nevertheless 
refrained from plundering the country, which offered 
abundant booty. For Titus had learned that Philp, 
in passing through Thessaly hke a fugitive, was 
driving the inhabitants from their cities into the 
mountains, burning down the cities, and allowing 
his soldiers to plunder the wealth which was too 
abundant or too heavy to be carried away, thus in a 
manner ceding the country already to the Romans 
Titus was therefore ambitious, and exhorted his 
soldiers accordingly to spare the country in march- 
ing through it, and to treat it as though 1t had been 
handed over to them and were their own. And 
indeed the results showed them at once the advan- 
tages of this orderly conduct. For as soon as they 
reached Thessaly the cities came over to them, the 
Greeks south of Thermopylae were all eagerness and 
excitement to find Titus, and the Achaeans, renounc- 
ing their alliance with Philip, voted to join the 
Romans in making war upon lim. The Opuntians, 
moreover, although the Aetolians, who were at that 
time fighting most zealously on the side of the 
Romans, asked permission to take Opus in charge 
and protect the city, would not grant the request, 
but sent for Titus and gave themselves with the 
fullest contidence into his hands. 

Now, we are told that Pyrrhus, when for the first 
time he beheld from a look-out place the army of 
the Romans in full array, had said that he saw 
nothing barbaric in the Barbarians’ line of battle ;} 
and so those who for the first time met Titus were 
compelled to speak im a similai strain. For they 
had heard the Macedonians say that a commander 


1 Ct the Pyrrhius, xsi. 5. 
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of a barbarian host was coming against them, who 
subdued and enslaved everywhere by torce of arms; 
and then, when they met a man who was young m 
years, humane m aspect, a Greek in voice and 
language, and a lover of genuime honour, they were 
wonderfully charmed, and when they returned to 
their cities they filled them with kindly feelings 
towards him and the belief that m him they had a 
champion of their liberties After this Titus had a 
meeting with Philip (who seemed disposed to make 
terms), and proffered him peace and fnendship on 
condition that he allowed the Greeks to be indepen- 
dent and withdraw his garrisons from their cities; 
but this proffer Philip would not accept. Then at 
last 1t became quite clear even to the partisans of 
Philip that the Romans were come to wage war, not 
upon the Greeks, but upon the Macedomans m 
behalf of the Greeks. 

VI. Accordingly, the other parts of Greece came 
over to the side of Titus without any trouble; but as 
he was entering Boeotia without hostile demonstra- 
tions, the leading men of Thebes came to meet him. 
They were in sympathy with the Macedonian cause 
through the efforts of Brachyllas, but welcomed Titus 
and showed him honour, professing to be on friendly 
terms with both parties. Titus met and greeted 
them kindly, and then proceeded quietly on his 
journey, sometimes asking questions for his own 
information and sometimes discoursing at length, 
and purposely diverting them until his soldiers 
should come up from ther march. Then he led 
them forward and entered the city along with the 
Thebans, who were not at all pleased thereat, but 
hesitated to oppose him, since a goodly number of 
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»oldieis were in his following ‘Totus, however, just 
as though the city were nut in hts power, came before 
their assembly and tried to persuade them to side 
with the Romans, and Attalus the king seconded 
him in his appeals and exhortations to the Thebans 
But Attalus, as it would appear, in his eagerness to 
play the orator for Titus, went beyond his aged 
strength, and in the very midst of his speech, being 
seized with a vertigo or an apoplexy, suddenly fainted 
and fell, and shortly afterwards was conveyed by his 
fleet to Asia, where he died. ‘The Boeotians allied 
themselves with the Romans. 

VII. Philip now sent an embassy to Rome, and 
Titus therefore dispatched thither his own repie- 
sentatives, who were to induce the senate to vote 
him an extension of command in case the war con- 
tinued, or, if it did not, the power to make peace. 
For he was covetous of honour, and was greatly 
atraid that he would be robbed of his glory if another 
general were sent to carry on the war. His friends 
managed matters so successfully for him that Philp 
failed to get what he wanted and the command in 
the war was continued to Titus. On receiving the 
decree of the senate, he was lifted up in his hopes 
and at once hastened into Thessaly to prosecute the 
war against Phihp. He had over twenty-six thousand 
soldiers, of whom six thousand infantry and four 
hundred cavalry were furnished by the Aetolians ! 
Philip’s army also was of about the same size.* 

The two armies advanced’ against each other until 
they came into the neighbourhood of Scotussa, and 
there they proposed to decide the issue by battle ® 

» On the same battlefield Pelopidas lad been defeated and 
slain by Alexander of Pherae, in 36inc. Cf. the Pelomdas, 
AXXN, 
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Thew mutual proximity did not inspire them with 
fear, as might have been expected; on the contrary, 
they were filled with ardour and ambition For the 
Romans hoped to conquer the Macedonians, whose 
reputation for prowess and strength Alexander had 
raised to a very high pitch among them; and the 
Macedonians, who considered the Romans superior 
to the Persians, hoped, in case they prevailed over 
them, to prove Philip a more brilliant commander 
than Alexander Accordingly, Titus exhorted his 
soldiers to show themselves brave men and full of 
spirit, assured that they were gomg to contend 
against the bravest of antagouists in that fairest of 
all theatres, Greece , and Philip, too, began a speech) 
of exhortation to his soldiers, as 1s the custom before 
a battle But, either by chance or from ignorance 
due to an mopportune haste, he had ascended for 
this purpose a lofty mound outside his camp, beneath 
which many men lay buried in a common grave, and 
a dreadful dejection fell upon his listeners in view of 
the omen, so that he was deeply troubled and refrained 
from battle that day 

VIII. Towards morning on the following day, after 
a mild and damp night, the clouds turned to mist, 
the whole plain was filled with profound darkness, a 
dense air came down from the heights into the space 
between the two camps, and as soon as day advanced 
all the ground was hidden from view. The parties 
sent out on either side for purposes of ambush and 
reconnaissance encountered one another in a very 
short time and went to fighting near what are called 
the Cynoscephalae, or Dog’s Heads. These are the 
sharp tops of hills lying close alongside one another, 
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and got then name from a resemblance in their shape 
As was natural on a field so dithcult, there were 
alternations of flight and pursuit, each party sending 
out aid from their camps to those who from time to 
ume were getting the worst of it and retreating, until 
at last, when the air cleared up and they could see 
what was going on, they engaged with all their 
forces! 

With his right wing, then, Philip had the ad\ antage, 
since from higher ground he threw his entire phalanx 
upon the Romans, who could not withstand the 
weight of its interlocked shields and the sharpness 
of its projecting pikes; but his left wing was broken 
up and scattered along the hills, and Titus, despair- 
ing of his defeated wing, rode swiftly along to the 
other, and with 1t fell upon the Macedomans. These 
were unable to hold thew phalanx together and 
maintain the depth of rts formation (which was the 
main source of their strength), being prevented by 
the roughness and irregularity of the ground, while 
for fighting man to man they had armour which was 
too cumbersome and heavy. For the phalanx 1s like 
an animal of invincible strength as long as 1t is one 
body and can keep its shields locked together in a 
single formation; but when it has been broken up 
inéo its parts, each of its fightmg men loses also his 
individual force, as well because of the manner in 
which he is armed as because his strength lies in the 
inutual support of the parts of the whole body rather 
than in limself. This wing of the Macedonians 
being routed, some of the Romans pursued the fugi- 
tives, while others dashed out upon the flank of the 


1 For a fuller description of the battle, cf. Lavy, xaaui 7- 
10 (Polybius, xvin 20-27). 
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enemy who were still fighting and cut them down, so 
that very soon their victorious wing also faced about, 
threw away their weapons, and fled. The result was 
that no fewer than eight thousand Macedonians weie 
slain, and five thousand were taken prisoners Philip, 
however, got safely away, and for this the Aetolians 
were to blame, who fell to sacking and plundering 
the enemy’s camp while the Romans were still pur- 
suing, so that when the Romans came back to it they 
found nothing there. 

IX. This, to begin with, gave rise to mutual 
quarrels and recriminations. but afterwards the 
Aetolians vexed Titus more and more by ascribing 
the victory to themselves and prepossessing the 
minds of the Greeks with the fame of 1t, so that 
they were mentioned first in the writings and songs 
of poets and historians who celebrated the event. 
Ot these the one most m vogue was the following 
cpigram in elegiac verses :— 


“ Unwept and without graves are we, O traveller, 
who on this ridge of Thessaly lie dead, in number 
thirty thousand, subdued by the sword of the 
Aetolians, and of the Latins whom Titus led from 
spacious Italy, Emathia’s great bane And the bold 
spirit that Phihp had displayed was gone; it showed 
itsélf more agile than swift deer.” 


This poem was composed by Alcaeus in mockery 
of Philip, and its author exaggerated the number of 
the slain; however, being recited in many places 
and by many persons, it gave more annoyance to 
Titus than to Philip. For Philip simply made fun of 
Alcaeus with an answering elegiac distich :-— 
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“ Leafless and without bark, O traveller, on this ndge 
A cross is planted for Alcaeus, and it towers in the 
sun’’; 


but Titus was ambitious to stand well with the 
Greeks, and such things irritated him beyond 
measure. For this reason he conducted the rest of 
his business by himself, and made very little account 
of the Aetohans. They on their part were displeased 
at this, and when Titus received an embassy from 
the Macedonian king with proposals for an agree- 
ment, they went round to the other cities vociferously 
charging him with selling peace to Philip, when it 
was in his power to eradicate the war entirely and 
destroy a power by which the Greek world had first 
been enslaved. While the Aetohans were making 
these charges and trying to make trouble among the 
Roman allies, Philip himself removed all grounds for 
suspicion by coming to terms and putting himself 
and his realm in the hands of Titus and the Romans. 
And in this manner Titus! put an end to the war; 
he returned to Philip his kingdom of Macedonia, but 
ordained that he should keep aloof from Greece, 
exacted from him an indemnity of a thousand talents, 
took away all his ships except ten, and taking one of 
his sons, Demetrius, to serve as hostage, sent him off 
to Rome, thus providing in the best manner for the 
present and anticipating the future. 

For Hannibal the African, a most mveterate 
enemy of Rome and an exile from his native country, 
had already at that time? come to the court of King 

1 Rather, the ten commissioners sent from Rome to settle 
the affairs of Greece (chapter x. 1), Cf. Livy, xxxin 30 
(Polybius xviu 44) 

7 In 196 B.c., according to Nepos, Hannibal, vu, 6. 
According to Livy (xxxm 47), it was in the following yeat. 
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Antiochus, and was trying to incite him to furthe! 
achievements while fortune gave his power successful 
course. Antiochus himself also, in consequence of 
the magnitude of his achievements, by which he had 
won the title of Great, was already fixing his eyes on 
universal dominion, and had a particular hostility to 
the Romans. Therefore, had not Titus, in view of all 
this, made favourable terms of peace, and had the war 
with Antiochus in Greece found the war with Philip 
still m progress there, and had a common cause 
brought these two greatest and most powerful kings 
of the time into alliance against Rome, that city 
would have undergone fresh struggles and dangers 
not inferior to those which marked her war with 
Hannibal. But as it was, by mterposing an oppor- 
tune peace between the two wars, and by cutting 
short the existing war before the threatening war 
began, Titus took away the last hope from Philip, 
and the first from Antiochus. 

X. And now the ten commissioners, who had been 
sent to Titus by the senate, advised him to give the 
rest of the Greeks their freedom, but to retain Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias under garrisons, as a safeguard 
against Antiochus Thereupon the Aetolians stirred 
up the cities with the most vociferous denunciations, 
ordering Titus to strike off the shackles of Greece 
(fo? that is what Philip was wont to call these three 
cities), and asking the Greeks whether they were 
glad to have a fetter now which was smoother than 
the one they had worn before, but heavier; and 
whether they admired Titus as a benefactor because 
he had unshackled the foot of Greece and put a 
collar round her neck. Titus was troubled and dis- 
tressed at this, and by labouring with the commission 
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finally persuaded it to free these cities also from theu 
garrisons, in order that his gift to the Greeks might 
be whole and entire. 

Accordingly, at the Isthmian games, where a great 
throng of people were sittumg in the stadium and 
watching the athletic, contests (since, indeed, after 
many years Greece had at last ceased from wars 
waged in hopes of freedom, and was now holding 
festival in time of assured peace), the trumpet 
signalled a general silence, and the herald, coming 
forward into the midst of the spectators, made procla- 
mation that the Roman senate and Titus Quintius 
Flamininus proconsular general, having conquered 
King Philip and the Macedonians, restored to free- 
dom, without garrisons and without imposts, and to 
the enjoyment of their ancient laws, the Corinthians, 
the Locrians, the Phocians, the Euboeans, the Achae- 
ans of Phthiotis, the Magnesians, the Thessalians, 
and the Perrhaebians. At first, then, the proclamation 
was by no means generally or distinctly heard, but 
there was a confused and tumultuous movement in 
the stadium of people who wondered what had been 
said, and asked one another questions about it, and 
called out to have the proclamation made again; but 
when silence had been restored, and the herald m 
tones that were louder than before and reached the 
ears of all, had recited the proclamation, a shout of 
joy arose, so incredibly loud that 1t reached the sea. 
The whole audience rose to their feet, and no heed 
was paid to the contending athletes, but all were eager 
to spring forward and greet and hail the saviour and 
champion of Greece. 

And that which 1s often said of the volume and 
power of the human voice was then apparent to the 
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eye. For ravens which chanced to be flying overhead 
fell down into the stadium. The cause of this was 
the rupture of the air, for when the voice 1s borne 
aloft loud and stiong, the air 1s rent asunder by it 
and will not support flying creatures, but lets them 
fall, as if they were over a vacuum, unless, indeed, 
they are transfixed by a sort of blow, as of a weapon, 
and fall down dead! It 1s possible, too, that in such 
cases there 1s a whirling motion of the air, which 
becomes hke a waterspout at sea with a refluent flow 
of the surges caused by their very volume. 

XI. Be that as it may, had not Titus, now that the 
spectacle was given up, at once foreseen the rush 
and press of the throng and taken himself away, it 
would seem that he could hardly have survived the 
concourse of so many people about him at once and 
from all sides. But when they were tired of shouting 
about his tent, and might was already come, then, 
with greetings and embraces for any friends and 
fellow citizens whom they saw, they betook them- 
selves to banqueting and carousing with one another. 
And here, their pleasure naturally increasing, they 
were moved to reason and discourse about Greece, 
saying that although she had waged many wars for 
the sake of her freedom, she had not yet obtained a 
more secure or more delightful exercise of it than 
now, when others had striven in her behalf, and she 
herself, almost without a drop of blood or a pang of 
grief, had borne away the fairest and most enviable 
of pnzes. Verily, they would say, valour and wisdom 
are rare things amoug men, but the rarest of all 
blessings is the just man For men hke Agesilaus, 
or Lysander, or Nicias, or Alcibiades could indeed 
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conduct wars well, and understvod how to be victuri- 
ous commanders in battles by land and sea, but they 
would not use their successes su as to win legitimate 
favour and promote the right. Indeed, if one excepts 
the action at Marathon, the sea-fight at Salamis, 
Plataea, Thermopylae, and the achievements of Cimon 
at the Eurymedon and about Cyprus, Greece has 
fought all her battles to bring servitude upon herself, 
and every one of her trophies stands as a memorial of 
her own calamity and disgrace, since she owed her 
overthrow chiefly to the baseness and contentiousness 
of her leaders. Whereas men of another race, who 
were thought to have only slight sparks and insignifi- 
cant traces of a common remote ancestry, from whom 
it was astonishing that any helpful word or purpose 
should be vouchsafed to Greece—these men under- 
went the greatest perils and hardships im order to 
rescue Greece and set her free from crue! despots and 
tyrants. 

XII. So ran the thoughts of the Greeks, and the 
acts of Titus were consonant with his proclamations 
For at once he sent Lentulus to Asia to set Bargylia 
free, and Stertinius to Thrace to dehver the cities 
and islands there from Philip’s garuisons Moreover, 
Publius Villias saled to have a conference with 
Antjochus concerning the freedom of the Greeks who 
were under his sway. Titus himself also paid a visit 
to Chaleis, and then saled from there to Magnesia, 
removing thew garrisons and restoring to the peoples 
their constitutions He was also appointed master of 
eeremonies for the Nemeian games at Argos, where 
he conducted the festival in the best possible manner, 
and once more publicly proclaimed freedom to the 
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Greeks. Then he visited the different cities, estab- 
lishing among them law and order, abundant justice, 
concord, and mutual friendliness. He quieted their 
factions and restored their exiles, and plumed himself 
on his persuading and reconciling the Greeks more 
than on his conquest of the Macedonians, so that their 
treedom presently seemed to them the least of his 
benefactions 

Xenocrates the philosopher, as the story runs, was 
once being haled away to prison by the tax-collectors 
for not having paid the alren’s tax, but was rescued 
out of their hands by Lycurgus the orator, who also 
visited the officials with punishment for their mpu- 
dence Xenocrates afterwaids met the sons of 
Lycurgus, and said: “ My boys, I am making a noble 
return to your father for his kmdness towards me; 
for all the world 1s praising him for what he did” 
In the case of Titus and the Romans, however, 
gratitude for their benefactions to the Greeks brought 
them, not merely praises, but also confidence among 
all men and power, and justly too. For men not only 
received the officers appointed by them, but actually 
sent for them and mvited them and put themselves 
in ther hands And this was true not only of 
peoples and cities, nay, even kings who had been 
wronged by other kings fled for refuge into the hands 
of Roman officials, so that in a short time— and 
perhaps there was also divine guidance in this— 
evefything became subject to them. But Titus him- 
self took most pride mm his liberation of Greece. 
For in dedicating at Delphi some silver bucklers 
and his own long shield, he provided them with this 
scription :— 
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*“() ye sons of Zeus, whose joy is in swift horse- 
manship, O ye Tyndaridae, princes of Sparta, Titus, 
a descendant of Aeneas, has brought you a most 
excellent gift, he who for the sons of the Greeks 
wiought freedom ”’ 


He also dedicated a golden wreath to Apollo, and it 
bore this inscription — 


“This will fitly le on thine ambrosial locks, O 
son of Leto, this wreath with sheen of gold, it 1s 
the gift of a gieat leader whose descent is from 
Aeneas, Therefore, O Far-darter, bestow upon the 
god-like Titus the glory due to his prowess.” 


It follows, then, that the city of Corimth has twice 
now been the scene of the same benefaction to the 
Greeks; for it was in Corinth that Titus at this time, 
and at Corinth that Nero again in our own times—in 
both cases at the Isthmian games—made the Greeks 
free and self-governing, Titus by voice of herald, but 
Nero in a public address which he delivered in person, 
on a tribunal in the market-place amidst the multi- 
tude. This, however, came at a later time ! 

XIII. Titus now began a most honourable and 
righteous war, the war against Nabis, that most 
pesnicious and lawless tyrant of Sparta, but in the 
end he disappointed the hopes of Greece. For though 
it was 1n his power to capture the tyrant, he refused 
to do so, and made peace with him, thus leaving 
Sparta to the fate of an unworthy servitude. He was 
led to this step either by his fear that a protraction 
of the war would bring another general from Rome 


! In 67 AD. 
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to succeed him and rob him of his glory, or by his 
jealous displeasure at the honours paid to Philopoe- 
men. For in all other matters Philopoemen was a 
most capable man among the Greeks, and in that war 
particularly he displayed astonishing deeds of ability 
and daring, so that he was extolled by the Achaeans 
as much as Titus, and equally honoured in their 
theatres. This annoyed Titus, who thought 1t out of 
keeping that a man of Arcadia, who had held com- 
mand in small border wars, should receive just as 
much admiration from the Achaeans as a Roman 
consul, who was waging war in behalf of Greece.} 
However, Titus himself had this to say in defence of 
his course, namely, that he put an end to the war 
when he saw that the destruction of the tyrant would 
involve the rest of the Spartans also in serious 
disaster.’ 

The Achaeans voted Titus many honours, none of 
which seemed commensuiate with his benefactions 
except one gift, and this caused him as much: satis- 
faction as all the rest put together. And this was 
the gift: The Romans who were unhappily taken 
prisoners in the war with Hannibal had been sold 
about hither and thither, and weie serving as slaves. 
In Greece there were as many as twelve hundred of 
them The change in their lot made them pitiful 
objects always, but then even more than ever, natur- 
ally, when they fell 1n with sons, or brothers, or 
familar friends, as the case might be, slaves with 
freemen and captives with victors These men Titus 
would not take away from their owners, although he 
was distressed at their condition, but the Achaeans 


2 Titus offered this defence of his coutse to the congress of 
Greek states at Corinth (Livy, \xxiv. 48 f ). 
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ransomed thein all at five minas? the man, collected 
them together, and made a present of them to Titus 
just as he was about to embark, so that he sailed for 
home with a glad heart; is noble deeds had brought 
him a noble recompense, and one befitting a great 
man who loved his fellow citizens This appears to 
have furmshed Ins triumph with its most glonous 
feature For these men shaved their heads and wore 
felt caps, as 1t 1s customary for slaves to do when 
they are set free, and in this habit followed the 
triumphal car of Titus. 

XIV. But a more beautiful show was made by the 
spoils of war which were displayed in the procession 
—Greek helmets and Macedoman bucklers and pikes, 
Besides, the amount of money exhibited was large. 
Tuditanus records that there were carried in the 
procession three thousand seven hundred and thirteen 
pounds of gold bullion, forty-three thousand two 
hundred and seventy pounds of silver, and fourteen 
thousand five hundred and fourteen gold coins bear- 
ing Philip's efigy?, And apart from this money 
Phihp owed his fine of a thousand talents? This 
fine, however, the Romans were afterwards persuaded 
to remit to Philip, and this was chiefly due to the 
efforts of Titus; they also made Philip their ally, and 
sent back his son whom they held as hostage. 

XV. Presently, however, Antiochus crossed mto 
Greece* with many ships and a large army, and 
began to stir the cities into faction and revolt. ‘The 
Aetolians made common cause with him, a people 
which had long been most inimically disposed towards 


* These ‘‘ Philips” were nearly equivalent to sovereigns. 
Cf Livy’s description of the triumph (aaxiv 52). 
5 CF chapter ix. 35 4 Tn the autumn of 192 nc 
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the Roinans, and they suggested to him, as a pretext 
that would account for the wai, that he should offe: 
the Greeks their freedom. The Greeks did not want 
to be set free, for they were free already; but for 
lack of a more appropriate ground for his action the 
Aetohans taught Antiochus to make use of that fair- 
est of all names. The Romans, greatly alarmed by 
reports of defection among the Greeks and of the 
power of Antiochus, sent out Manius Acilhius as 
consular general for the war, but made Titus his 
heutenant to please the Greeks. The mere sight 
of him confirmed some of these m their loyalty to 
Rome, while to others, who were beginning to be 
infected with disloyalty, he administered a timely 
medicine, as 1t were, in the shape of good will 
towards himself, and thus checked their malady and 
prevented them from going wrong A few, however, 
escaped his influence, having been already won over 
beforehand and totally corrupted by the Aetolians, 
but even these, in spite of his vexation and anger, 
weie spared by him after the battle. For Antiochus 
was defeated at Thermopylae ! and put to flight, and 
at once sailed back to Asia; while Manuus the consul 
went against some of the Aetolans himself and 
besieged them, leaving others to King Philip to 
destroy. And so it came about that the Dolopians 
aud Magnesians here, the Athamanians and Aperan- 
tians there, were harmed and plundered by the 
Macedonians, while Manius himself, after sacking 
Heracleia, was engaged in the siege of Naupactus, 
which the Aetolians held. Then Titus, out of pity 
for the Greeks, sailed across from Peloponnesus to 


1 In 191 pc For a deseiption of the battle, cf. Lavy, 
axavi. 14-21. 
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the consul. At first he chided Manius because, 
although the victory was his own, he was permitting 
Philp to carry off the prizes of the war, and to 
gratify his anger was wasting time in the siege of a 
single city, while the Macedonians were subduing 
many nations and kingdoms Then, when the be- 
sieged citizens caught sight of him from their walls 
and called aloud upon him and stretched out their 
hands to him imploringly, he turned away, burst into 
tears, and left the place, without saymg anything 
more at the time; afterwards, however, he had an 
interview with Mamius, put an end to his wrath, and 
induced him to grant the Aetolians a truce, and time 
in which to send an embassy to Rome with a plea for 
moderate terms. 

XVI. But the hardest toils and struggles fell to 
Titus when he mterceded with Manuus in behalf of 
the Chaleidians. They had incurred the consul’s 
wrath because of the marrage which Antiochus had 
made in their city after the war had already begun, 
a marriage which was not only unseasonable, but 
unsuitable for the king’s years, since he was an elderly 
man and had fallen in love with a girl (the girl was 
a daughter of Cleoptolemus, and is said to have been 
most beautiful among maidens)! This marriage in- 
duced the Chaleidians to take the king’s side most 
zealously and allow their city to be his base of opera- 
tions for the war Antiochus, therefore, fleeing with 
all speed after the battle at Thermopylae, came to 
Chaleis, and taking with him his guil-wife, his 
treasure, and his friends, sailed back to Asia; but 
Manius immediately marched against Chaleis in a 
rage. He was accompanied, however, by Titus, who 


‘ Ct the Philopoemen, xvu 1 
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tried to mollify and imteicede with hun and at last 
won him over and calmed him down by entreaties 
addressed both to him and the other Romans in 
authority. 

Having been thus saved by Titus, the Chalcidians 
dedicated to him the largest and most beautiful ot 
the votive offerings in their eity, and on them such 
mscriptions as these are still to be seen: “ This 
gymnasium 1s dedicated by the people to Titus and 
Heracles,’ and again in another place, “This Del- 
phinium is dedicated by the people to Titus and 
Apollo’”” Moreover, even down to our own day a 
priest of Titus is duly elected and appointed, and 
after sacrifice and libations m his honour, a set hymn 
of praise to him is sung: it is too long to be quoted 
entire, and so I will give only the closing words of 
the song: 


“And the Roman faith we revere, which we 
have solemnly vowed to cherish; sing, then, ye 
maidens, to great Zeus, to Rome, to Titus, and 
to the Roman faith: hail, Paean Apollo! hail, 
Titus our saviour!” 


XVII He also received from the rest of the 
Greeks fitting honours,and these were made sincere by 
the astonishing good will which his equitable nature 
called forth. For even if the conduct of affairs or 
the spint of rivalry brought him into collision with 
any of them, as, for instance, with Philopoemen, and 
again with Diophanes the general of the Achaeans, 
his resentment was not heavy, nor did it carry him 
into violent acts, but when it had vented itself in 
the outspoken language of free pubhe debate, there 
was an end of it. However, he was never bitter, 
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although inany innputed hastiness and levity to his 
nature, and in general he was a most agreeable 
companion and able to say a graceful thing with 
force. For instance, when he was trying to dissuade 
the Achaeans from app: opriating the island of Zacyn- 
thos, he said it would be dangerous for them, like a 
tortoise, to stick their head out of its Peloponnesian 
Shell.t. Again, when he held Ins first conference 
with Philip concerning a truce and peace, and Philp 
remarked that Titus had come with many attendants 
while he himself had come alone, Titus answered, 
“Yes, thou hast made thyself alone by slaying thy 
friends and kindred” 2 Again, when Deinocrates 
the Messeman, who had taken too much wine at a 
dnnking-party im Rome, and after putting on a 
woman's robe had executed a dance, on the following 
day asked ‘Titus to assist him in his plan to separate 
Messene from the Achaean league, Titus said he 
would consider the matter ; “‘ But | am amazed,” said 
he, “that when thou hast matters of so great moment 
m1 hand, thou canst dance and sing at a drinking- 
party.” And once more, when an embassy from 
Antiochus was recounting to the Achaeans the vast 
multitude of the king’s forces and enumerating them 
al by their various*appellations, Titus said that once, 
whep he was dining with a friend, he criticised the 
multitude of meats that were served, wondermng 
where he had obtained so varied a supply; where- 
upon his host told him they were all swine’s flesh, 
and differed only in the way they were cooked and 
dressed “And so in your case,” said he, ‘men of 


Cf. Livy, xxxvi 32; Plutarch, Vorals, yp 197 b 
Cf. Morals, p 197 a (Polybius, win 7) 
“Ct the Philopoemen, xvin tf (Poly bins, xxu1 5) 
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1 Cf Morals, p 197 ¢ (Livy, vaxv 49) 
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Achaia, do not be astonished when you hear of the 
Spear-bearers and Lance-bearers and Foot-compan- 
ions in the army of Antiochus; for they are all 
Syrians and differ only i the way they are armed ”’} 

XVIII After his achievements in Greece and the 
war with Antiochus, Titus was appointed censor.” 
This is the highest office at Rome, and in a manner 
the culmmation of a political carecr. Titus had as 
colleague in this office a son of the Marcellus? who 
had been five times consul, and the two censors 
ejected fiom the senate four men of lesser note, and 
received into citizenship all who offered themselves 
fur enrolment, provided they were born of free 
parents. To this step they were forced by the 
tribune Terentius Culeo, who wanted to spite the 
nobility and so persuaded the people to vote the 
measure. 

The two men of his tune who were most notable 
and had the greatest influence in the city, Scipio 
Africanus and Marcus Cato, were at vaniance with one 
another Of these, ‘Titus appomted Scipio to be Dean 
of the Senate,* belheving him to be 1ts best and fore- 
most man, but with Cato he came ito hostile 
1elations, owing to the following unfortunate circum- 
stances. Titus had a brother, Lueius, who was 
unlike him in all other ways, and especially in his 
shameful addiction to pleasure and his utter contempt 
of decency. This brother had as companion a young 
boy whom he loved, and took him about and kept 
him always in his train, whether he was commanding 
an army or administering a province. At some 
drinking party, then, this hoy was playing the coquet 


7 Tn 189 Be S Of. chapter 3. 
4 Cf the Therina Gracchus, vv 1, Cuto the Elder, xsi 1 
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1 Ct Livy, xasia 43, 
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with Lucius, and said he loved him so ardently that 
he had come away from a show of gladiators m order 
to be with hn, although he had never in all his hfe 
seen a man killed, and he had done so, he said, 
because he cared more for Ins lover's pleasure than 
for hisown Lucius was delighted at this, and said 
“ Don’t worry about that! I will give thee thy heart's 
desire” Then ordering a man who had been con- 
demned to death to be brought forth from his prison, 
and sending for a lictor, he commanded him to 
strike off the man’s head there in the banquet-hall 
Valerius Antias, however, says 1t was not a lover, but 
a mistress whom Lucius thus sought to gratify. And 
Livy says that in a speech of Cato himself it 15 
written that a Gaulish deserter had come to the door 
with his wife and cluldren, and that Lucius admitted 
him into the banquet-hall and slew him with his own 
hand to gratify lis lover. This feature, however, 
was probably introduced by Cato to strengthen the 
force of his denunciation; for that it was not a 
deserter, but a prisoner, who was put to death, and 
one who had been condemned to die, 1s the testimony 
of many others, and especially of Cicero the orator mn 
his treatise “ On Old Age,” where he puts the story 
in the mouth of Cato himself.* 

XIX. In view of this, when Cato became censor ? 
and was purging the senate of 1ts unworthy members, 
he expelled from it Lucius Flamiminus, although he 
was a man of consular dignity, and although his 
brother Titus was thought to be involved in his 
disgrace. Therefore the two brothers came before 
the people m lowly garb and bathed mm tears, and 


2 Cf. Cato the Elder, xvi. 1-4: Tavy, \4sxix 42 
> In 184 Bc 
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made what seemed a reasonable request of thei 
fellow citizens, namely, that Cato should state the 
reasons which had led him to visit a noble house 
with a disgrace so great Whithout any hesitation, 
then, Cato came forward, and standing with his 
colleag ue before Titus, asked him if he knew about 
the banquet Titus said he did not, whereupon Cato 
related the meident and formally challenged Lucius 
to say whether any part of the story told was not 
truce. But Lucius was dumb, and the people there- 
fore saw that he had been justly disgraced, and gave 
Cato a splendid escort away from the rostra. Titus, 
however, was so affected by the misfortune of his 
brother that he leagued himself with those who had 
long hated Cato, and after getting the upper hand in 
the senate, revoked and annulled all the public 
rentals and leases and contracts which Cato had 
made, besides bringing many heavy indictments 
against him.! That he acted the part of a good man 
or a good citizen I cannot affirm, in thus cherishing 
an incurable hatred against a lawful magistrate and 
a most excellent citizen on account of a man who, 
though a kimsman, was nevertheless unworthy and 
had suffered only what he deserved, Howeven, as 
the Roman people was once enjoying a spectacle in 
the theatre, and the senate, according to custom, had 
seats of honour m the foremost rows, Lucius was 
seen sitting somewhere mn the rear among the poor 
and lowly, and excited men’s pity. The multitude 
could not bear the sight, but kept shouting to him 
to change Ins place, until he did change his place, 
and was received among their own number by the 
men of consular rank. 


| Of, Cato the Elder, x43 2, Lavy, xxxix 44 
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1 The battle at Magnesia, in Lydia, 191 Bc Under the 
terms of peace, Antiochus was to deliver Hannibal to the 
Romans Cf Livy, xxxvu 45 
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XX. Now, the native ambition of Titus, as long 
as it had sufficient material to gratify 1t in the wars 
which I have mentioned, met with praise, as, for 
instance, when he served a second time as military 
tubune after having been consul, though there 
was no necessity for it, but after he had ceased to 
hold office and was well on in years, he met the 
rather with censure, because, although the portion of 
hfe which still remamed to him did not admit of 
great activity, he was unable to restrain his passion 
for glory and his youthful ardour For by some such 
fierce impulse, asit would seem, he was led to his treat- 
ment of Hannibal, which made him odious to most 
people. Hannibal had secretly fled from his native 
Carthage and spent some time at the court of Anti- 
ochus, but when Antiochus, afte: the battle in 
Phrygia,! had gladly accepted terms of peace, Hanni- 
bal took to fight once more, and after many wander- 
ings, finally settled down at the court of Prusias in 
Bithyma. No one at Rome was ignorant of this, but 
all ignored him on account of his weakness and old age, 
regarding him as a castaway of Fortune. Titus, how- 
ever, who had been sent by the senate as ambassador 
to the court of Prusias on some other business,? and 
saw that Hanmbal was staying there, was incensed 
that he should be ahve, and although Prusias made 
many fervent intercessions in behalf of a man who 
was a suppliant and familiar friend, would not relent. 
There was an ancient oracle, as it would appear, 
concerning Hannibal's death, and 1t ran as follows — 


‘ Libyssan earth shall cover the form of Hannibal.” 


2 According to Livy (xaxix 51), Hanmibal’s presence in 
Bithynia was part of Rome’s complaint against Prusias 
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Hannibal thought this referred to Libya and a buital 
at Carthage, and believed that he would end his days 
there ; but there 1s a sandy tract in Bithynia on the 
sea-shore, and on its border a large village called 
Libyssa. Near this village Hanmbal was living. 
But he had always distrusted the weakness of 
Prusias and feared the Romans, and therefore even 
before this tame his house had been provided with 
seven underground exits leading from his own 
chamber These ran in different directions beneath 
the surface of the ground, but all had secret issues 
far away Accordingly, when he now heard of the 
behest of Titus, he set out to make his escape by 
way of the underground passages, but encountered 
guards of the king, and therefore determined to 
take his own life. Some say that he wound his 
cloak about his neck and then ordered a servant to 
plant his knee in the small of his back, pull the rope 
towards him with all his mght until it was twisted 
tight, and so to choke and kill him; some, too, say 
that he drank bull’s blood in amitation of Themis- 
tocles1 and Midas; but Livy says? that he had 
poison which he ordered to be mixed, and took the 
cup with these words: “ Let us now at last put an 
end to the great anxiety of the Romans, who have 
thought it too long and hard a task to wait for the 
death of a hated old man. Nevertheless, Titus will 
not bear away an enviable victory, nor one worthy 
of his forefathers, who sent secret information to 
Pyrrhus, when he was at war with them and a victor 
over them, of the poisoning that was going to be 
attempted.” ° 


1 Cf the Vhemustocles, xxv. 5 
2 Livy, xxxin 51 3 Cf, the Pyrrhus, xx. 1-3. 
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MAIL Such aie the accounts of the death of 
Hannibal When the story of 1t was brought to the 
senate, many of them thought the conduct of Titus 
odious, officious, and cruel; fo1 he had killed Hanm- 
bal when he was like a bird permitted to live a tame 
and harmless life because too old to fly and without 
a tail, and there had been no necessity for is doing 
this, but he did 1t to wm fame, that Ins name might 
be associated with the death of Hannibal. Men also 
pointed to the clemency and magnanimity of Scipio 
Afmeanus and admired 1t all the more, since after 
defeating a Hanmbal who had not been conquered 
before and was filling Africa with fear, he neithe: 
drove him from the country nor demanded his 
surrender by Ins fellow citizens, nay, he actually 
gave hun a kindly greeting when he held conference 
with him before the battle, and after the battle, in 
making terms of peace, he did not insult or trample 
upon the fortunes of his foe! Moreover, we aie told 
that the two men met again at Ephesus, and in the 
first place, that when, as they were walking about 
together, Hannibal took the side which more properly 
belonged to Scipio as the superior, Scipio suffered 
it and walked about without paying any heed to 1t; 
and again, that when they fell to discussing generals 
and Hanmibal declared Alexander to have been the 
mightiest of generals, and next to him Pyrrhus, and 
third himself, Scipio asked with a quiet smile, “ And 
what wouldst thou have said if I had not conquered 
thee*”’? To winch Hannibal replied, * In that case, 
Scipio, I should not have counted myself third, but 
first of generals, ” 2 
Such conduct on the part of Seipio most people 


POF Livy, 860 20 “Ch Livy, axxyv 4. 
“ J 
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admired, and they blamed Titus for having laid 
violent hands on one whom another had slain. But 
some there were who praised what he had done and 
thought that Hannibal, as long as he was alive, was 
a consuming fire which needed only to be fanned; 
for when he was in his prime, they said, it was not 
his body nor his arm that had been formidable to 
the Romans, but his ability and experience coupled 
with his ingrained bitterness and hostility, and from 
these naught 1s subtracted by old age, but the 
natural characteristics remain unchanged: whereas 
fortune does not remarn the same, but changes sides, 
and summons with hope to fresh undertakings those 
whom hatred makes perpetual foes. And sub- 
sequent events were perhaps still more a justification 
of Titus; for Aristonicus, the son of a harpist’s 
daughter, used his reputed connexion with Eumenes 
to fill all Asia with wars and rebellions,! and Mithri- 
dates, notwithstanding his defeats by Sulla and 
Fimbria and his great losses in armies and generals,? 
rose once more to be a formidable antagonist of 
Lueullus by land and sea.8 / 
However, not even Hannibal was reduced to a 
lower level than Caius Marius For Hannibal had a 
king as his friend, and his days as usual were occu- 
pied with ships and horses and the care of soldiers ; 
whereas Marius in his misfortunes was a laughing- 
stock to the Romans as he wandered about and 
begged his way in Africa, though after a little while 
he was in Rome with his axes at their necks and his 
rods at their backs, and they were humbly begging 
his mercy. So true is it that nothing in the present 
8 In 74-67 B.c The argument 1s that if so great dangers 
to Rome were latent in Asia, the presence of Hannibal there 
was a menace 
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is erther small or great in view of what may happen 
in the future, but change, like life, can only end 
with death. For this reason some say that Titus 
did not take this step on his own account, but that 
he was sent as ambassador with Lucius Scipio, and 
their embassy had no other object than the death of 
Hannibal. 

We do not find that Titus was active after this, 
either as statesman or soldier, and his end was a 
peaceful one. It is therefore time to think of our 
comparison. 


COMPARISON OF PHILOPOEMEN AND 
TITUS 


I, Accorpinety,in the magnitude of their bene- 
factions to the Greeks, neither Philopoemen nor any 
one of the Greeks who were better men than 
Philopoemen is worthy of comparison with Titus. 
For they were Greeks and waged their wars against 
Greeks; whereas Titus was not a Greek and waged 
war in behalf of Greeks; and at a time when Phuilo- 
poemen was unable to defend his own countrymen 
from the attacks of their enemies, and had gone off 
into* Crete, at that very time Titus won a victory 
ever Philip in the heart of Greece and set her 
peoples and all her cities free. And if we examine 
into the battles which each fought, we shall find 
that the Greeks slain by Philopoemen as general 
of the Achaeans were more in number than the 
‘Macedonians slain by Titus as helper of the Greeks. 

And then as to their errors, in the one they were 
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due to ambition, in the other to a spirit of conten- 
tion. For Titus preserved Philip’s royal dignity and 
showed favour to the Aetolians; whereas the anger 
of Philopoemen led him to rob his native city of its 
supremacy ovei the surrounding villages. And 
further, the one was always constant towards his 
beneficiaries, while the other, to indulge his wrath, 
was ever ready to cancel a kindness, For instance, 
though he had once been a benefactor of Sparta, he 
afterwards tore down her walls, reduced her tern- 
tory, and finally altered and destroyed her very 
constitution, And it would appear that he threw 
away his hfe in a fit of anger and contentiousness, 
by hastening to attack Messene before occasion 
offered and more quickly than was feasible: for he 
did not, like Titus, conduct all his military opera- 
tions with deliberation and a due regard for safety. 
II. But surely the multitude of his wars and 
trophies put the military experience of Philopoemen 
on a firmer basis. For the campaign of Titus 
against Philip was decided by two conflicts, whereas 
Philopoemen was successful in countless battles and 
left no room for the claim that his victories were 
due to fortune rather than to skill. And besides, 
Titus, in his quest of fame, availed himself of the 
culminating power of Rome; whereas Philopoemen 
flourished when Greece was already in declension. 
Therefore the success of Philopoemen was his own 
work, while that of Titus was the result of a com- 
munity of effort; for the latter was commander of 
good soldiers, while the former, as commander, had 
to make his soldiers good. And surely the fact that 
Philopoemen’s conflicts were with Greeks furnished 
a proof of his valour which was convinemg even 
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though unfortunate: for where other things are 
equal, they prevail who surpass in valour. And so 
it was that although he carried on war with the 
most warlike of the Greeks, namely, the Cretans 
and Lacedaemonians, he surpassed the first in wiles, 
though they were most crafty, and the second in 
daring, though they were most brave. 

In addition to this 1t may be said that Titus won 
his victones by using what lay ready to his hand, 
since he availed himself of styles of armour and 
formation which had come down to him, whereas 
Philopoemen won his successes by making contribu- 
tions and changes of his own in these matters, so 
that in the one case what was most essential for 
victory did not exist and had to be discovered, 
while in the other it lay ready for service. In 
the way of personal prowess, moreover, Philopoe- 
men performed much that was great, but Titus 
nothing at all; nay, an Aetolian named Archedemus 
mocked at him because, when he himself had drawn 
his sword and was running at full speed against the 
Macedonians who were holding together and fight- 
ing, Titus was standing with his hands stretched up 
towards heaven and praying for help. 

I]J. And further, Titus was either a commander 
or an ambassador when he did all his noble deeds, 
whereas Philopoemen showed himself no less active 
and effective for the Achaeans when he was a 
private citizen than when he was their general. 
For it was as a private citizen that he expelled 
Nabis from Messene and set the Messenians free, 
and as a private citizen that he shut the gates of 
Sparta against the coming of Diophanes the general 
and Titus, and so saved the Lacedaemonians. 
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Having this natural gift of leadership, he not only 
knew how to use 1t m accordance with the laws, 
but also how to dominate the laws for the common 
good; he did not think it necessary to be appointed 
commander by the people, but took them under his 
command when occasion required it, considering 
that he who took wise counsel in their behalf, :ather 
than he who had been elected by them, was their 
real general, 

Nobly generous, then, was the clemency and 
humanity which Titus showed to the Greeks, but more 
nobly generous was the firmness and love of freedom 
with which Philopcemen opposed the Romans; 
for 1t is easier to confer favours on suppliants than 
it is to vex with opposition those who are more 
powerful. But since, after this examination, the 
difference between the two men is hard to define, 
I leave 1t to my reader to say whether, if we award 
to the Greek the crown for military experience and 
generalship, and to the Roman that for justice and 
goodness of heart, we shall not make a fair decision. 
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A 


Acrotatus, 11, elder son of Cleo- 
menes King of the Lacedae- 
monians, died before coming to 
the throne 

Acrotatus, 11, grandson of above, 
became King of the Lacedae- 
monians ca 265 BO , defeated 
and slain at Megalopolis, 11 

Agathocleia, Mistress of Ptolemy 
IV Philopator, her influence, 125 

Agesilaus, uncle of King Agis, 
supported him in his reforms, 15, 
hus motives corrupt, 17, ap- 
pomted ephor, 29, his deception 
of Agis, 31, tampered with the 
calendar, 85, driven into evile, 


37 

Agesilatis, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, his descendants in the 
royal line, 9 

Agesipohs, 9, ag. of the Lace- 
daemonans in 395 BO 

Agesipolis, 9, king of the Lace- 
daemonians after Cleombrotus 

Agesistrata, 11, mother of King 
Agis; supported him in his re- 
forms, 17, her death, 47 

Agiatis, wite of King Agis, married 
Cleomenes, son of King Leom- 
das, 51, his great love for her, 
her death, 99 

Ags, 9, third in descent from 
Agesilatis, slain by Antipater at 
Megalopohs in 330 Bo 

Ags, 9, kung of the Lacedae- 
monians, sixth in descent from 
Agesilaus 

Agis, 9, king of the Lacedaemonians 
from 244 BO , his quahties and 
achievements, passum m his Lafe 

Amphares, betrayal of Agis, 41 


PLUT X 


Antigonos Doson, hing of Macedon, 
intervened im Peloponnesian 
affairs by invitation of Aratus, 
83, captured Argos, 97, victory 
over Cleomenes at Sellasia, 113, 
267, captured Sparta, 119 

Antiochus II, king of Syria, made 
war with the Romans in Greece 
in 191 BO, 308, 849, defeated 
by Titus Flamininus, 365 

Antipater, second son of Cassander, 
regent of Alexander, attempt to 
corrupt Phocion, 5, slew Agis 
at Megalopolis in 330 BC, 9 

Aratus, general of the Achaean 
League, was assisted by Agis m 
opposing the Aetollan invasion 
of the Peloponnesus, 33 , attempt 
to bring Sparta into the League, 
55, captured Mantimeia, 61, 
refused the generalship of the 
League after the defeat at Dymae 
81, mvited the mtervention of 
Antigonus, 83, dependence of 
the League upon Macedonian 
help durmg his hfe, 275 

Arcesilaus, betrayed Agis, 41 

Archidamia, 11, grandmother of 
King Agis , supported him in his 
reforms, 17, her death, 47 

Archidamus, son of Agesilatis king 
of the Lacedaemonians, slain by 
the Messapians at Mandurium mm 
Italy in 338 BO, 9 

Archidamus, brother of King Agu, 
placed on the throne of Sparta by 
Aratus, but put to death by the 
murderers of Agis, 61 

Areus, 11, son of Acrotatus, king 
of the Lacedaemonmans, 11, fell 
in battle ab Cormth about 265 


BO 
Argos, occupied by Cleomenes, 89, 
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successfully revolted from Cleo- 
eared and jomed Antigonus, 
95, 97. 

Aristomenes, king of the Messen- 
1ans, wounded and slew the 
Spartan king Theopompus im 
battle, 49 

Attalus Philometor, king of Per- 
gamum, made the Roman people 
his heir, 177 


B 


Belbina, precinct of Athena on the 
borders of Arcadia and Lace- 
daemon, 57 


C 


Cassandra, daughter of Pnam, 
supposed to give oracles as Pasi- 
phaé at Thalamae in Laconia, 21. 

Centaurs, begotten by Inxion, who 
embraced a cloud, not Hera, 3 

Chalcis, saved by Titus Flamininus, 


Chilonis, daughter of Leonidas and 
wife of King Cleombrotus, her 
loyalty to both father and hus- 
band, 37. 

Claudius, Appius, marnes his 
daughter to Tiberius Claudius, 


151 

Cleombrotus, 9, king of the Lace- 
daemonians after his brother 
Agesipohs 

Cleombrotus, only Spartan king to 
be slain in battle, 49. 

Cleombrotus, son-in-law of Leon- 
das, became king of the Lace- 
daemomnians in his stead e@ 242 
BO, 29° was deposed, 37, his 
life spared by the supplications 
of ins wife Chilonis, 40 

Cleomenes, 9, kmg of the Lace- 


daemonians after his brother 
Agesipohis 
Cleomenes, son of Leonidas, 


married the wife of Agis, 51; 
came to the throne of Sparta m 
235 B.C, 53; his character and 
achievements, passe in hus Life. 
,Cleonymus, 11, son of Cleomenes 
king of the Lacedaemonians, did 
not succeed to the throne, 


398 


Cornea, occupied by Cleomenes, 


Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 
her demeanour after the death 
of her sons, 241 

Cratesicleia mother of Cleomenes, 
61, went to Egypt as hostage, 
99, executed by Ptolemy, 139 

Cynoscephalae, defeat of Philip V 
by Titus Flamininus, 341 it, 


D 


Daphne, daughter of Amyclas, 
fleemg from Apollo, was meta- 
morphosed into a tree, becoming 
the oracular Pasiphat, 21 

Demochares, betrayer of Ags, 41, 

Diophanes, general of the Achaean 
qenen’, opposed to Philopoemen, 


Drusus, Livius, popular tribune 
with Caius Gracchus, took the 
side of the Senate in the confiict 
with Caius, 215. 

Dymae, battle at, between Cleo- 
menes and the Arcadians, 81, 


E 


Ectrephes, ephor at Sparta, cut 
out two of the nine strings in the 
haip of Phrynis, 25 

Epitadeus, ephor at Sparta, changed 


ah law regulating inhe.tance, 


13, 

Eudamuidas, 9, king of the Lace- 
daemonians after the death of 
Agis in 330 BO. ® 

Hudamidas, 9, king of the JLace- 
daemonians after Archidamus. 


FE 


Flamininus, Titus, defeated Philip 
V of Macedon at Cynoscephalae, 
293, became jealous of Philo- 
poemen, 297, his character and 
acluevements, passum in lus Znfe, 


DICTIONARY OF 


Fulvius Flaccus, frend and sup- 
porter of Caius Gracchus, 219, 
murdered by the agents of Opi- 
mius, 235 ff , his high char- 
acter, 239 


G 


Gracchus, Ca.us, character and 
achievements, passum in his Life 
Gracchus, Tiberius, character and 
achievements, passum in his Life 


H 


Hannibal, Carthagman general, 
stirred Antiochus against the 
Romans, 347, his death through 
the persecution of Titus Flamin- 
inus, 381 

Hera, loved by Ixion, 3 

Hippomedon, suppoited the re- 
forms of King Agis, 17 


I 


Ixion, embraced a cloud instead of 
Hera and begat the Centaurs, 3 


L 


Laelius, Caius, attempted without 
success to remedy the social and 
economic condition of the 
Romans, 161 

Leonidas, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, eighth in descent from 
the Pausamias who defeated 
Mardomius at Plataea in 488 BO, 


Leonidas, 11, became king of the 
Lacedaemonians e@ 256 BOC, 
luxury-loving and weak , assisted 
the rich im opposing the reforms 
of Agis, 19, 24, was mduicted for 
having children by a foreign 
woman, 27, deposed as king 
about 242 nc, 29, was brougat 
back to Sparta by his partisans, 
87, expelled the ephors trom 
office, 41 


PROPER NAMES 


Leuctra, rout of the Arcadians by 
Cleomenes there, 61 

Lycurgus, tounder of the Spartan 
institutions, 18, his memory 
detested by Spartans in later 
times, 15 

Lysander, supported the reforms of 
King Agis, 15, became ephor, 
and introduced a bill for the 
abolition of debts, 19, indicted 
Leonidas, 25, war indicted im 
turn, 29 


M 


Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, 
defeated and killed by Philo- 
poemen at Mantinera, 281 ff 

Mancinus, Caius, campaign against 
Numantia, 153 

Mandrocleidas, supported the re- 
torms cf King Agis, 15, indicted 
tor this, 29 

Megalopolis, 
menes, 103 

Megistonous, step father of King 
Cleomenes of Sparta, assisted the 
latter in overthrowmg the 
ephors, 65 


captured by Cleo- 


N 


Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, yielded to 
Philopoemen at Messene, 289, 
defeated Philopoemen at sea, 
293 , was defeated at Sparta by 
rr Seta 295 , assassimated, 

Nasica, P Cornelius Sumo, leader 
of the Senate in the murder of 
Tiberius Gracchus, 193, im- 
curred thereby the popular 
hatred, 195 

Nicanor, Messenian, enemy of King 
Cleomenes of Sparta, plotted 
against him in Egypt, 129 


0 


Octavius, Marcus, popular tribune, 
opposed the measures of Tiberius 
Gracchus, 167 , was ejected from 
his office by Tiberius, 173 
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DICTIONARY OF 


Opimius, Lucius, as consul led in 
the opposition to Caius Gracchus, 
223, 227, 229, 233, restored the 
Temple of Concord, 239, guilty 
of corruption, 239 


Fr. 


Pasiphaé, her temple and o1acle at 
Thalamae in Lacoma, she was 
daughter of Atlas and mother by 
Zeus of Hermes, or else was 
another name for Cassandra, 
daughter of Priam, or else 
identical with Daphne, 21 

Pausanias, 9, king of the ILace- 
daemonians, defeated Mardonius 
at Plataea in 488 BO ; his suc- 
cessors on the throne down to 
Agis, 9. 

Pausamas, 9, son of Pleistoanax, 
king of the Lacedaemontians, 
went in exile to Tegea, 

Pherecydes, though a toreigner, was 
honoured in Sparta, 25 

Philip V, king of Macedon, opposed 
Philopoemen, 287 , the campaign 
of Titus Flamininus against him, 
329 ff., 339 ff.; his defeat at 
Cynoscephalae, 341 ff. 

Philopoemen, successor of Aratus as 
leader ot the Achaean League, his 
character and achievements, 
passim in his Infe, aroused the 
jealousy of Titus Flamininus, 
361; kept Merereoe faithful to 
the League, 105, 265 

Phryms, harpist, was obliged in 
Earle i poany his harp of nine 
strings, 25, 

Pleistoanax, king of the Lace- 
dsemonians after his father 
Pausanias, 9. 

Ptolemy II, Euergetes, aided King 
Cleomenes of Sparta, 99; gave 


PROPER NAMES 


him asylum after his defeat at 
Sellasia, 123 

Ptolemy IV, Philopator, his char- 
acter and his attitude toward 
King Cleomenes of Sparta, 125: 


§ 


Sellasia, decisive defeat of King 
Cleomenes there by Antigonus, 
113, 267 

Sosibius, minister of Ptolemy IV, 
Phuopatoi1, hostile to King 
Cleomenes of Sparta, 125 

Sparta, the two lines of kings m 
descent trom Agesilatis and Pau- 
sanias, 9 ft , after its overthrow 
of Athens became wealthy and 
corrupt, 11, decline in Spartan 
tamilies and concentration of the 
wealth in the hands of a few, 15; 
its wealth m the hands of the 
women, 17, economic and social 
condition when Cleomenes came 
to the throne in 2385 Be¢., 54; 
defeated by Philopoemen and 
nee into the Achaean League, 


T 


Terpander, though an alien, tas 
honoured at Sparta, 25. 

Thalamae, in Lacoma, seat of the 
o1acle of Pasiphaé, 21. 

Thales, though a foreigner, was 
honoured at Sparta, 25. 

Theopompus, king of the Lace-~ 
daemomans, wounded (or slain) 
by Aristomenes in battle, 49, 


x 


Xenares, friend of King Cleomenes 
of Sparta, 55. 
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